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David's Heritage 



To my friend 
Dr. Reed Smith 



PART ONE 



fFith aching hands and bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 

We hear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day and wish 'twere done! 

Not till the hours of night return 

All we have built do we discern. 

— Matthew Arnold. 



David's Heritage 



CHAPTER I 

David Witherspoon had always loved people. 
Not only did he love clean, prosperous people, 
but the maimed, the halt, the blind, the dirty, and 
the wicked interested him. Consequently, it was 
no surprise to his mother when he decided to 
become a doctor. 

However, Mrs. Witherspoon realized that her 
son, despite his Christian instinct in loving his 
fellow-men, was only a frank, clean-minded, 
healthy young pagan. With all her yearning and 
prayers she had not been able to make him at all 
religious. He went to church, it was true; but 
if there were a bit of sky upon which he might 
look or the song of a bird to which he might 
listen, he would not hear one word of the sermon. 
Yet, while he had no formulated belief 
his sub-conscious creed was composed of the fol- 
lowing five articles : 

He loved his mother. 

It was a shame to lie or steal. 

He loved nature. 

He loved music. 

He intended to be a great doctor some day. 

When he first went to college he was eager to 
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do the things that other young men did, and he 
tried gambling and drinking. But gambling had 
to be carried on behind closed doors in an atmos- 
phere of secrecy that was repulsive to one whose 
life had always been in the open. And once he 
took too much wine, but he found to his disgust 
that his hand was not steady for several days 
afterward. Therefore these vices from the be- 
ginning did not tempt him. 

He had reverence for women; he liked them 
to be modest and religious like his mother, and 
after her death this reverence became one of the 
articles of his unconscious pagan creed. 

Therefore David completed his course at col- 
lege and began the practice of his profession in 
the city of Millford without having acquired any 
of the habits that blacken a man's reputation. 

Judge Gordon was the most prominent citizen 
of Millford. He was of sturdy Scotch ancestry, 
and his family belonged to the distinguished Gor- 
don family of Scotland. Mrs. Gordon before her 
marriage had been Louise Devant, and the 
Huguenot strain was strong in her blood, though 
she had also a lighter vein inherited from some 
far back ancestor who had laughed and danced 
and made merry in the gayest court of Europe. 

In their daughter Millicent, so called for her 
fair Scotch grandmother, the racial character- 
istics of Judge Gordon and his wife were singu- 
larly blended. 
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From her earliest childhood dancing had come 
to her as naturally as the breath to her nostrils. 
Judge Gordon loved to tell in his genial way of 
the first time he had seen her dancing, with fault- 
less rhythm and movement, to the music of a 
street band that was playing a gay two-step as 
it passed the house. She had had her little white 
frock held daintily up with both hands as she ca- 
reened and tripped now this way, now that, until 
finally the Judge, overcome with pride and joy in 
the beautiful child's airy grace, had snatched her 
up and pressed the ecstatic little creature to his 
breast and covered her flower-like little face with 
kisses. 

"Let me loose, Daddy," she had commanded as 
she attempted to scramble down from his arms. 

"Hold still !" the Judge had said, "and listen to 
the pretty music." 

But Millicent had scrambled down, crying, 
"But I wants to hear it wiv my feet 1" 

Judge Gordon's Presbyterianism and Mrs. 
Gordon's Huguenot instincts had been very much 
diluted in the several generations that had passed 
since their ancestors, driven hard by persecution, 
had come to this country, ready to suffer hardship, 
and, if need be, to die for what they believed to 
be true. They only exchanged smiling, half-hor- 
rified glances as the little girl proceeded "to hear 
the music wiv her feet." 

This had been the beginning. Millicent had 
danced as naturally as the kittens play, or the 
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birds sing, and at twenty she was the best dancer 
in Millford. 

She was full of a certain dainty dignity, because 
she was a Gordon; full of a certain dainty co- 
quetry, because she was Millicent; full of a charm- 
ing, spicy, briary sweetness like the wild eglantine 
because she was both. 

David's father. Colonel Witherspoon, and 
Judge Gordon had fought side by side throughout 
the first years of the war. 

David Witherspoon, Senior, then scarcely more 
than a lad, had been made a colonel for distin- 
guished gallantry at the Battle of Seven Pines. 
Stuart Gordon would have been with him, but he 
was detained in the hospital at Richmond by a 
shattered bone that afterward caused his right 
arm to be amputated at the shoulder. Then he 
went home, with a maimed body but an undaunted 
spirit. 

The friendship between the two men which had 
been thus formed was tender and sincere. When, 
many years afterward. Dr. David Witherspoon 
came to Millford and hung out his sign, Judge 
Gordon called immediately and invited David to 
his house to tea. 

And so it happened that Darid made his firtt 
visit to Indian Old Field, so named from the 
remains of an Indian settlement upon which it was 
built. This name, however, had long since been 
shortened to Ole Fiel. 
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The house sat far back from the street, with a 
grove of stately pines in front of it. A tall iron 
fence and a thick hedge of Cherokee roses shut 
it off and almost hid it from the passer-by. Inside 
the tall iron gates smooth gray paths led up to 
the wide steps of the broad, shady piazza with its 
overhanging eaves and its square brick pillars. 

In summer the wind sighed all day through the 
pines and seemed to say, **A-a-a-h-h-h,'' in varying 
tones of comforting reassurance. Or else in the 
hot hush of the noonday or the quiet cool of the 
evening they whispered softly, *'R-e-s-t." All day 
long they sifted their brown needles on the gray 
paths and the broad steps, into the cool depths of 
the wide piazza, and sometimes even through the 
lace curtained windows into the drawing-room it- 
self. In winter, however, they swayed and strug- 
gled and moaned, and tossed their arms about like 
mighty giants imprisoned by malignant genii. 
"F-a-t-e; f-a-t-e; f-a-t-e," they seemed to whisper 
hopelessly. 

Baby Millicent had looked out on the pines 
with wondering eyes, and almost the first sounds 
that her lips had learned to utter were imitations 
of the sounds of the wind among their branches. 

As David opened the heavy iron gate on the 
afternoon of his first visit and walked up the 
broad path to the house he felt as if he had left 
the city behind him. The scene was restful to the 
weary young doctor who had been struggling all 
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day with poverty and sickness, but his interest 
was not aroused until he saw two ladies in white 
standing by the tea-table that was spread under 
the pines. The Judge, who was reading his even- 
ing paper in an arbor near by, arose to welcome 
him and introduce him to Mrs. Gordon and 
Millicent. 

Mrs. Gordon, dainty and petite, with silvery 
hair and bright dark eyes, welcomed David to 
her home in a way that made him feel at once that 
in her he had found a friend. 

Slightly behind her mother, her slender figure 
held with girlish grace, stood Millicent, and she 
greeted the young stranger with girlish interest 
and pleasure. She was dressed in a simple white 
frock, the front of which was folded softly over 
her rounded bust and disclosed a little V of 
creamy throat. 

As they sat at the tea-table in the open air the 
Judge asked David many questions about his 
father and mother and the old home among the 
hills of the "up country." He found himself 
warming toward the clear-eyed young doctor who 
spoke so gently of the father and mother and the 
little sisters that were gone. 

When at length they rose from the table the 
sun was just setting in a sea of glory, and the 
whole world seemed bathed in its amber glow. 
Mrs. Gordon lingered to give some directions to 
the servant and Judge Gordon walked with Milli- 
cent and David through the rose garden to the 
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stable to carry the customary lump of sugar to 
Millicent's horse, Bismarck. 

The Judge stayed to see that the horses were 
properly looked after, and David and Millicent 
walked slowly back through the garden where 
Sol Frere roses ran in a golden riot over the 
summer house and the high fence. 

The girl, with her floating white dress held 
daintily away from the thorny rose bushes, was 
chatting lightly and looking toward the western 
sky where Venus hung trembling in the sunset's 
golden haze. 

David's beauty-loving soul was bewildered, 
and he was conscious of listening to the quick 
throbbing of his own heart, which a woman's soft 
voice had stirred to its depths. Afterward he 
remembered that he had thought himself "con- 
foundedly stupid." 

"This is almost like the country, isn't it?" 
Millicent was saying idly. 

"It certainly is beautiful," David answered 
gravely, but he was not looking at the garden. 

Millicent gave him a saucy glance out of the 
comer of her eye, then laughed outright as she 
said: "I do not know how you can tell, for you 
certainly are not looking at it." 

"Oh, but I ami" David maintained stoutly. As 
he spoke an added trace of color rose under the 
clear tan of his cheek. 

They had reached the broad steps by now, and 
Millicent ran in to get a light shawl for her 
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mother. Then she and David sat down on the 
steps together. 

Presently her father came through the house 
bringing with him her guitar. 

"Sing something, daughter," he commanded as 
he settled himself comfortably in a big armchair. 

Taking the instrument, Millicent commenced to 
play Schubert's "Serenade." Then "In Old 
Madrid" and "Juanita" followed each other in 
quick succession. 

David, rising abruptly, took his leave, just as 
the moon was rising and stretching silvery vistas 
between the tall pines. 

He walked briskly to his office, and taking 
down a thick new volume, the last word on bac- 
teriology, tried to put his mind on that subject. 
Try as he would, however, instead of seeing the 
forms for Migula's classification of coccaceae he 
kept seeing the form of a fair young girl, with 
wide-open gray eyes and a quantity of pale gold 
hair that covered her temples with bewitching lit- 
tle curls. 

To his disgust he found himself longing to put 
up his hand and brush back the soft tendrils that 
he might the better see the clear blue vein that 
crossed her temple under the delicate skin. 

"Oh, pshaw!" he at length muttered irritably, 
as he threw down the book. Then he filled his 
short black pipe, picked up his hat, and stalked out 
into the night. 



CHAPTER II 

This was the beginning. During the summer 
that followed, the rustic chairs, the hammocks un- 
der the pines, the old-fashioned rocking-chairs on 
the cool piazza, the plain wide hall hung with 
Indian relics collected by some dead and gone 
owner of Ole Fiel, and the shadowy dining-room 
with its quaint old china in the corner cupboards 
and its loud ticking clock became familiar things 
to David. 

Millicent's piano, some new books, the current 
magazines and newspapers, some photographs of 
Millicent's friends, and Millicent herself were the 
only new things in this old house. Everything 
else was old, stately, unostentatious, — a proper 
setting for the fair young girl that flitted in and 
out of the old rooms and that seemed to fit them 
as a jonquil fits the winter edge of spring. 

One evening in early summer when Judge Gor- 
don and Mrs. Gordon were sitting on the piazza 
and Millicent and David were under the pines 
near-by, — they did not sit on the steps as much 
as they had done at first, — David commenced 
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idly strumming on the guitar the soft minor chords 
of an old plantation song, while he whistled the 
melody under his breath. 

"Whyl" exclaimed Millicent, "you never told 
me that you could play." 

David laughed as he replied: "I never tried 
before, but I love music and I play a little on the 
violin." 

"A little/" Millicent said. "I am beginning to 
know you, Mr. Modesty. I haven't a doubt you 
play very well. Please bring your violin the next 
time you come. I wish to hear you play." 

The next night David brought the violin to 
Ole Fiel, and he and Millicent played together. 
First they played Handel's beautiful Sonata, and 
Judge Gordon and Mrs. Gordon came in from the 
piazza to see what was going on. 

They found Millicent with sparkling eyes and 
flushed cheeks as she played the difficult accom- 
paniment. David stood with his violin held lov- 
ingly against his chin, while his brown eyes were 
sad and dreamy. As he played, the notes now 
full and sweet, now beseeching, now sobbing and 
wailing, poured out all the pent-up tenderness of 
his reserved nature. 

Then the music changed, and he played the gay- 
est jig imaginable. It was as if all the birds in the 
woods had been brought into the room, and were 
piping their sweetest and merriest notes. 

"Ohl" cried Millicent, "I can't play your ac- 
companiment to that. I must dance." 
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Suiting the action to the words, she slipped 
from the piano and began with her feet an accom- 
paniment to the music. It was as if she were music 
in human form. 

As she swayed and curved and floated, some- 
thing new looked out of David's eyes. It was 
the same thing which looked out of Adam's eyes 
when he called the woman Eve, — the age-long 
cry of man for his mate. For the first time in his 
life David knew what it was to love a woman, 
and the consciousness of what it was made his 
blood leap with a new and delicious sensation. 

Almost frightened by the depth of his own feel- 
ing, he brought the music to an unceremonious 
close and commenced to put the violin in its case. 

''Oh, thank you I Thank you 1" cried Millicent 
as she stopped short in the dancing. '*But why 
do you stop? I intended to make Mother and 
Dad dance in another minute." 

They smiled indulgently at her, and the Judge 
playfully pinched her flushed cheek across which 
a wisp of soft hair was straying. 

"I must be going now," said David hastily. "I 
have overstayed my time as it is." 

"Anyway, leave the fiddle," urged the Judge. 
"We must have some more music like that." 

When David finally went out into the night he 
took off his hat to let his temples cool. He wished 
to be alone, so that he could fully realize this 
great thing that had come to him. 

Surely the love of a pure man is as holy as 
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that of a pure woman, and just for this one night 
David was High Priest in his Holy of Holies. 

After a sleepless night of throbbing ecstasy 
David rose, took a cold plunge, shaved and 
dressed himself. He performed these duties with 
even more care than he usually did. 

He intended to make an early call that morn- 
ing, and it was not to be a professional one. He 
ate his bacon and eggs and drank his coffee as 
usual, though he was far from thinking of bacon 
and eggs and coffee. Then he got into his buggy 
and drove away. 

Just as he was within a stone's throw of the 
gate to Ole Fiel two riders came out. One was 
Millicent on Bismarck, the other he recognized 
as Tony Armstrong, a man that he had met sev- 
eral times. He had already formed a poor opin- 
ion of Tony Armstrong, — ^now he despised him. 

During the throbbing ecstatic hours of the 
night, in his thoughts Millicent had been as abso- 
lutely his own as if he and she had been the one 
man and the one woman on earth, but now doubt 
showed its face, and for a time David was routed. 

The riders did not see him and they seemed to 
be very much engaged with each other. 

How could a sensible woman like Miw Gordon 
reconcile herself to the company of such a man? 
David wondered. 

''A fellow that has nothing to do but to ride 
around in the morning," he thought to himself. 
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Then because he had the saving grace of humor 
David put back his head and laughed. 

**I am a fool," he said out loud. After thus 
relieving his mind, he drove slowly back to his 
office, and tried hard to drown thought in work. 

This was difficult, however, for David was un- 
used to a heart divided. His profession had 
reigned supreme until now, but to-day a subcon- 
scious part of himself seemed to be clamoring 
for something and trying, for the first time in 
his life, to make itself heard. 

That night he called again at Judge Gordon's, 
but Tony Armstrong was there ahead of him. 
Tony was laughing and chatting with Millicent, 
and later Millicent sat on the steps in the moon- 
light and sang for Tony exactly as she had sung 
for David. 

David did not sit on the steps with them, but 
talked politics with Judge Gordon on the piazza. 

He made a short perfunctory call, then rose to 
take his leave. 

Something in his quiet manner struck Millicent, 
however, and rising swiftly she came toward him. 
"Let us give them some music," she said gaily. 

"If you will promise not to dance," David an- 
swered tensely, in a low tone. 

"Oh, I promise," Millicent answered lightly. 
"I don't do that for everybody'* 

David's heart rose with a bound at the girl's 
light word, and he followed her into the drawing- 
room With a buoyant step. 
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Time and time again during the months that 
followed David had intended telling Millicent of 
his love, but somehow things seemed to conspire 
together to keep from giving him an opportunity. 

It seemed to him that he never found her alone, 
or if by any lucky chance she were alone, she re- 
treated behind the daintiest, most intangible 
hauteur of manner. At such times David felt 
that she regarded him, — not at all. How could 
he have been such a fool, he asked himself, as to 
think that she cared ? 

If others were present, however, she was 
charming and sweet and cordial, and poor David 
would be filled with an unreasoning joy because, 
forsooth, she let him bring the guitar for her, or 
sit near her, or because she gave him a smile that 
he knew was for him alone. 

What man understands the heart of a woman? 

How was David to know that her being on 
guard showed that Millicent realized her weak- 
ness and was trying to brace her heart against 
him? 

Having some one in love with her was no new 
experience to Millicent. In fact, nearly every eli- 
gible young man in her set had been attentive to 
her. She liked men well enough to talk to, 
to ride and dance with, but when it came to mar- 
riage she shrugged her pretty shoulders and held 
up her hands with a light, indifferent gesture, 
which she had probably inherited from some re- 
mote French ancestor. 
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Mrs. Gordon had all the usual happy married 
woman's desire to see her daughter well married, 
and once or twice she had attempted to speak 
to Millicent on the subject. The girl, however, 
only laughed and said: "Why, Mother, I never 
saw but one man in my life that I would marry 
if I got a chance, and you got him." 

When David's intentions had become apparent 
Mrs. Gordon had made another attempt to sound 
the girl on the subject, but she had run against 
one of those sharp little thorns with which the 
eglantine protects itself. 

One warm afternoon she went into Millicent's 
room and found her sitting by the window. The 
blinds were half closed and the room was cool 
and shadowy. Millicent had on a soft white neg- 
ligee fastened with pale-green ribbons, and her 
thick soft hair was lying in a heavy plait across 
one shoulder. 

She held a small volume of Shakespeare's plays 
in her hand. 

"Poetry, Millicent I" Mrs. Gordon exclaimed 
as she came in, after a light tap at the door. 
"How is that? I thought you *loathed the silly 
stuff 1; " 

Millicent smiled lazily. "I do generally, but, 
of course, Shakespeare is different. He knew 
what he was talking about. I have never seen 
much sense in writing or reading poetry, though, 
when one can live it every day." 

"Live it? Live poetry? What do you mean, 
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child?" Mrs. Gordon looked narrowly at Milli- 
cent as she asked the question. 

**0h, Mother 1" the girl exclaimed almost petu- 
lantly. "Isn't it poetry to be young and fair and 
happy?" She blushed as she recounted her own 
attractions. Then she went on: "This is such 
a beautiful old world, and you and Dad and every- 
body are so good to mel" 

Mrs. Gordon's eyes were tender as she asked 
the question, "Who is everybody, baby?" 

Millicent was on the defensive in an instant. 
Another quick blush rose, but she answered 
sharply: "There you go. Mother! 'Who is every- 
body?' As if everybody could possibly be any- 
body in particular. I wish you wouldn't think of 
such things, Mother." 

Millicent rose quickly as she finished speaking 
and commenced to brush her hair almost viciously. 

Mrs. Gordon looked at her uncertainly for an 
instant, then, rising, she said in her usual brisk 
tones: "Oh, well, never mind. Mother under- 
stands." 

The girl whirled on her, her eyes flashing. 
"That is just it 1 You do not understand. Mother. 
Don't you dare to understand." 

The older woman laughed. How could she 
help it ? Was not the child her child, and was she 
not beautiful and young and foolish ? 

"Very well, I won't," Mrs. Gordon answered 
indulgently as she moved toward the door. "But 
hurry with your dressing. Judge Woodson and 
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Dr. Witherspoon will be here to tea. Your father 
has just telephoned to tell me. I wish you would 
arrange the flowers." 

A half-hour later Millicent came down looking 
lovely in a soft, thin white dress, touched here 
and there with knots of black velvet. She passed 
her mother in the hall and kissed her lightly on 
the cheek. No word was spoken, but they both 
knew that "Mother understood." 



CHAPTER III 

The summer had passed. Mrs. Gordon and 
Millicent were still in the mountains, where they 
had gone for the month of August, and David 
went north the first of September for a month's 
work in the Presbyterian Hospital in New York. 
In order to see Millicent, he passed one day in 
the mountains — he made it convenient to go that 
way on his journey to New York. 

That day he determined to tell her that he 
loved her, but Millicent determined otherwise. 
She was having a very ''good time" in the moun- 
tains; she was feeling quite sure of David, and 
she was not yet ready to give up her liberty. 

She arranged a horseback ride for the morn- 
ing with a gay party of young people, who, with 
the freemasonry of youth, received David as one 
of themselves. The same party played cards un- 
der the trees all the afternoon, and they danced 
in the Casino in the evening. 

From David's viewpoint it was a boring, unsat- 
isfactory day. Just before the time for the train 
to leave he took matters into his own hands. 

"Come, let us take a walk," he said to Milli- 
cent. She looked up at him quickly and ques- 
tioningly, but rose at once to comply. She threw 
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a light wrap around her shoulders and they 
strolled down to the rhododendron walk near-by. 
A silvery half-moon flooded the mountains with a 
misty, half-mysterious light, and a broad band of 
cirrus clouds stretched across the heavens. 

**The stepping-stones of the angels, I used to 
call them when I was a child," Millicent said 
softly, looking up at the clouds. 

"My sisters and I used to call them that, too," 
said David. 

**Your sisters I I didn't know you had any," 
cried Millicent. 

**They both died when they were children, but 
I did have two sisters," David answered. 

"What were they like?" Millicent asked 
eagerly. 

"They were very nice-looking little girls,— one 
dark, the other fair, — as well as I can remember. 
But do not talk about them now. There is some- 
thing else that I wish to speak to you about." 
David spoke earnestly, but Millicent had no idea 
of having a serious conversation. 

"Why, the idea of your not wishing to talk to 
me about your little sisters I" she said. ''Of course, 
you are going to talk to me about them. . . . 
Tell me their names, and how old they were, and 
what they died of, and everything." Millicent's 
curiosity had suddenly become morbid. 

"You know you don't really care to know," 
David urged; "and I have only a half-hour before 
my train leaves. I wished to tell you " 
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**I shall hear about the little sisters or noth- 
ing," Milliccnt answered firmly. "Take your 
choice.'' 

**But they must be immaterial to you," David 
remonstrated. **I would so much rather tell you 
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"Very well; we will go back." And Millicent 
ran swiftly back over the shadow-flecked walk. 

David, half provoked, half amused, wholly in 
love, found himself compelled to clatter after her, 
much to his chagrin, or else let her reach the 
hotel without him. That, he told himself, would 
never do. Had he not seen Tony Armstrong's 
interested glance in their direction when he and 
Millicent started out to walk? 

Millicent halted when she reached the open 
moonlight and waited for David to come up. 

"Come," she said coaxingly, "let's be friends. 
I couldn't talk about anything serious to-night. I 
haven't the brain. Forgive me for teasing you." 

"Never mind; I will write — " said David 
eagerly. 

"No. Don't write," Millicent answered posi- 
tively. Then, looking up at him, she said softly, 
"When you come back from New York I will 
listen." 

David was strongly tempted to take her in his 
arms, but they were in full view of the young 
people on the hotel piazza ; so there was nothing 
to do but to walk sedately up before them all, 
say good-bye and go away to the train, without 
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so much as another glance that was his own from 
Millicent. 

Later, when his tired young limbs were com- 
fortably stretched in his berth, he fell asleep to 
the swift click-cluck of the train wheels as they 
sent this message to his brain: "I — ^will — listen. 
I — will — listen. When — you — come — ^back — 

from — New York." 

It was a beautiful afternoon late in October. 
David stood on the steps to his office, and his 
usually grave face wore an expression of pleased 
anticipation. He was going to take Millicent to 
drive. It was hard for him to keep his eyes from 
telling on his heart, so whenever he went out with 
Millicent he wore his soft hat pulled over his 
face. Of course, he had had other sweethearts, 
but Millicent was the only woman he had ever 
really wanted for his wife. 

This was his first opportunity to see her alone 
since he came back, and he had rehearsed several 
times what he intended to say to her. He had 
considered her softly spoken promise to listen to 
him when he came back from New York a pledge, 
but to his amazement she seemed to have for- 
gotten all about it. 

Millicent was looking particularly well when 
a few minutes later she sat by his side. The fresh 
autumn air— -or something — had touched her 
cheeks until they glowed. 

The cotton fields on each side of the road were 
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still white with cotton, and the dirgelike song of 
the negro cotton pickers added a note of melan- 
choly to an otherwise perfect afternoon. 

David's sorrel thoroughbred, rawboned, his 
brawny neck outstretched, struck a swinging stride 
toward the country. The two brown-and-white 
setters, Dan and Pat, trotted steadily, with their 
tongues hanging out. David's well-set head, the 
crunching of the rubber-tired wheels, and the 
gravely trotting dogs, — indeed, the whole outfit 
as it moved along the road, — ^bespoke determina- 
tion. The only elusive figure in it was the girl 
herself. 

For the first two or three miles they talked in 
an impersonal way; then, before Millicent realized 
where they were going, David turned from the 
main road into Lover's Lane, where the great 
trees almost met overhead in a golden and crim- 
son and brown arch. 

**How Barrett does travel!" she exclaimed. 
"He has made the distance from town in less 
time than it takes to tell it." 

**Barrett is in partnership with me," laughed 
David. "He knows that I want you to myself 
for an hour this afternoon, and he is helping me 
out." 

"An hourT sniffed Millicent. "An hour! It 
seems to me you and Barrett are easily satisfied." 

"Please don't jest," said David. "You turn 
everything into a joke. I am in earnest." 

"That is what I was finding fault with. You 
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tell me you want me to yourself for an hour, and 
then say you are in deadly earnest when I find 
fault with you for being so candid." 

"You are trifling with me," said David. "You 
know I love you, yet you treat me in this light 
way. It is not right. Love is a sacred thing. 
Every man has a right to expect that the woman 
he loves will at least treat him with respect. But 
you! — ^you have evaded and eluded me for 
months. It is not right. It is not just." 

"Well," answered Millicent coolly, "I never 
knew before that you had such a bad temper, and 
you are the first man I ever knew that tried to 
scold me Into loving him." 

"I haven't a doubt that you let any of them 
tell you that they love you," David replied tartly. 
"The ideal woman would not listen to a man she 
did not love!" 

"I do not pretend to be the ideal woman, Dr. 
Witherspoon; but at least you know that I have 
done my best not to listen to you.'* Millicent's 
cheeks were flaming now, and the big pupils of 
her eyes had contracted until they were mere 
points of light. 

David, in deep contrition, took one of her 
hands. "Forgive me," he said. "I did not mean 
it. Truly I did not. They cannot help loving you 
any more than I can. You are my ideal woman, 
and you promised to listen to me when I came 
back from New Yorkl" 
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But Millicent firmly withdrew her hand, and 
would not answer. 

They drove the rest of the way in silence. When 
they reached Ole Fiel the sun was setting and 
turning the tops of the pines into torches of gold. 

Millicent had not broken the silence when 
David drew rein at the bottom of the steps. As 
he helped her out of the buggy his hand touched 
hers and he held it in a firm clasp. 

**Won't you be friends?" he asked desperately. 

**Ycs, friends'' she answered as she ran lightly 
up the steps. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Capitol was ablaze with light. The First 
Artillery Band was playing a stirring overture, 
and the couples were forming for the grand 
march which always preceded the dancing. Over- 
head a thousand lights, delicately veiled in pink, 
shed a soft radiance over the gay scene. On a 
raised dais at one end of the ballroom, screened 
off from the dancers by a mass of palms and ferns 
and pink potted hydrangeas, sat the band. Around 
the room against the walls were arranged divans 
and heavily carved chairs. 

On the smooth floor there was a kaleidoscopic 
scene. Many fair young faces were there, with 
soft cheeks flushed and bright eyes brighter still 
with excitement and anticipation. For many of 
these fair young dancers it was the first and pos- 
sibly the only State Ball in a lifetime. 

The tradition that each young girl as she en- 
tered society should go to at least one State Ball 
was as binding as that which requires each nobly 
bom young Englishwoman to be presented at 
court. 

33 
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For months before the great event the fair 
young debutantes puzzled over prices and pat- 
terns, and many of the dainty ball gowns were 
fashioned by the fingers of the prls that wore 
them. 

It was a serious business, this first State Ball, 
and, not infrequently, attending it had to be put 
off for a year or two because of the low price of 
cotton. 

Even when the necessary clothes had been pro- 
vided there was still the danger of not having 
enough dances engaged ahead to insure having a 
"good time." 

And woe betide the hapless maid that, after all 
this care and anxiety and trouble, was yet a wall- 
flower I 

The procession had formed and the band struck 
up one of Sousa's most stirring marches. Around 
the great room the couples filed. Even the chap- 
erones and the elderly gentlemen fell in line and 
marched once or twice around the great room. 

Then the floor manager's whistle blew, and the 
dancing commenced. 

When supper was announced another gay pro- 
cession was formed. The color scheme of the 
supper room was yellow. The lights were under 
soft yellow shades, and the beautiful table, ar- 
ranged in the form of a Greek cross, was deco- 
rated with yellow candles and great golden chrys- 
anthemums. Here a rich repast was spread, and 
there was wine a plenty. 
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Before the supper was over many bright eyes 
were brighter still, and many rosy lips found an 
unwonted difficulty in managing the words that 
usually came so trippingly from them. Many a 
young gentleman, not realizing how heady the 
champagne was, had to be taken home. 

After supper Tony Armstrong, tall, debonair, 
and distinguished-looking, led the German, with 
Millicent as his partner. As they circled grace- 
fully through the maze of dancers they were a 
sight to delight the eye. 

David was standing near the door, but was tak- 
ing no part in the dancing. His eyes were on 
Millicent, who was dancing with the gay abandon 
of a child that loved it, and his gaze followed her 
wistfully around the room. Truly, she was at her 
best, and more than one pair of eyes followed 
her as she floated in and out among the dancers. 

She was dressed in her first ball gown, — made 
of some gauzy white material spangled with silver, 
looped here and there with clusters of half-opened 
water lilies and silver butterflies. Her beautiful 
pale gold hair was pUed high above her lovely, 
flowcrlike face, and her softly rounded throat and 
shoulders were bare. 

Suddenly the music sounded a "break," and be- 
fore David knew just how it happened he was 
holding MUlicent's lissome form and he and she 
were floating around the room together. 

"I saved this for jrou. Do you feel properly 
grateful?" she lauglied. 
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"I do indeed," he answered. "I can hardly 
realize my good fortune.** 

For a few minutes he gave himself up to the 
pleasure of having her near him. His eyes grew 
tender as he looked into her gray ones as if he 
were seeking something that meant life to him. 

She flushed a little under his ardent look, and 
she quickly changed the conversation. 

"Who is the girl that Tony is dancing with?" 
she asked. 

"I don't know," David replied, "but she is 
good-looking." 

"How do you know? You haven't even looked 
at her." 

"I am better employed. Don't you suppose I 
know when I am in luck?" 

"That sounds very well, considering you did 
not seem particularly anxious to take advantage 
of your opportunity. I had to ask you to dance." 

"That was because I am a poor dancer. It 
seems a pity to ask you to dance with a man that 
can't dance any better than I can. ... I love 
to see you dance, though. I have been entertain- 
ing myself watching you." 

"Don't expect me to believe that I" cried Milli- 
cent. "Didn't I see you flirting with Susie Cun- 
ningham?" 

"Flirting is one of Miss Cunningham's ail- 
ments," David laughed, "and as a physician I am 
interested to observe it." 

"You were certainly observing the ailment with 
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extraordinary interest. I thought you were doing 
th^ flirting." 

"I know you are only teasing me," said David; 
"but I wish you wouldn't. You know there is 
but one woman in the whole world for me — '• — " 

At that instant the band commenced to play 
**Home, Sweet Home." In a few minutes the 
carriages were rolling swiftly through the streets 
bearing the revelers home, while in the east the 
first opal tints of a new day stretched their bars 
higher and higher toward the zenith. 

David had waited in the lobby to get one more 
glimpse of Millicent as she came out of the dress- 
ing-room, but Tony was there, too, so he had to 
content himself with walking to the carriage on 
one side of her while Tony walked on the other. 
Millicent divided her chatter and her smiles 
equally between them. Tony was on the side near 
the carriage, and his was the glory of handing 
her in; but surely it was to David that she gave 
the last smiling glance and the least trace of a 
lingering handclasp. 

The morning after the ball Millicent slept until 
noon. She looked like a half-blown rose as she 
lay in the great old-fashioned mahogany bed with 
its high carved head. 

About twelve o'clock there was a light tap at 
the door, and Mrs. Gordon came in, bringing a 
note and a box of white japonicas. Millicent 
looked at the flowers lazily, yawning as she took 
the snowy, waxlike blossoms from their wrap- 
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pings and laid them one by one on the bed beside 
her. Then, clasping the unopened note in her 
hand, she lay quiet for so long that Mrs. Gordon 
finally had to rouse her with a brisk question. 

**Well, baby, aren't you going to read the note? 
Don't you wish to know who sent you the 
flowers?" 

"Oh, I know. But I suppose the note does have 
tp be answered. Please, mother, hand me my 
'folio off the table," Millicent answered, as she 
read the note in which David begged that he 
might have the pleasure of calling that afternoon. 

Mrs. Gordon busied herself arranging the 
flowers in a bowl on the table, while Millicent sat 
up in bed and answered the note. 

"Why, Millicent!" Mrs. Gordon exclaimed 
presently, as she glanced at the girl's face. "What 
is the matter ? You look as solemn as if you were 
signing your own death warrant." 

"I am," Millicent answered enigmatically, as 
she sealed the note and handed it to her mother. 

"Why, what did you say?" Mrs. Gordon asked 
hesitatingly. 

"Oh, nothing!" Millicent answered lightly. 
"The note is from Dr. Witherspoon. He wishes 
to call this afternoon. I told him he could come." 

Mrs. Gordon took the note and left the room, 
but after Sam, David's factotum, had walked 
away with it she stood looking after him hesitat- 
ingly. It was the second time that morning that 
she had hesitated, and she was not given to hesi- 
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tating. Judge Gordon she knew like a book that 
she could read from cover to cover, but of Milli- 
cent she was not sure. 

After her mother had left the room Millicent 
lay quite still for some minutes, staring at the 
ceiling, with her hands clasped behind her head. 
Then, rising with a sudden determined little air 
that was strikingly like her mother, she com- 
menced her toilet. 

When she had finished dressing Millicent threw 
the windows open to the chill November air and 
went downstairs. 

At half-past four when David arrived a bright 
wood fire was blazing in the wide fireplace in the 
drawing-room and reflecting itself in the brass 
andirons and fender as well as in the tall candle- 
sticks on the mantel and table. 

There were vases of chrysanthemums on the 
mantelpiece and on the old bookcase, but on the 
table by the fire Millicent had arranged a vase of 
late half-blown souvenir roses that filled the room 
with their delicious fragrance. 

The piano was open, and the violin had been 
taken from its case when David entered, but there 
was no one in the room. Presently, however, Mil- 
licent fluttered in, looking lovely in a soft dark- 
blue cashmere with cream-colored lace at her 
throat and hands, and wearing one of David's 
japonicas. 

"Why, where is Mother?" she asked, as they 
drew their chairs toward the fire and sat down. 
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"She has not been here," David answered, "but 
I heard her voice in the hall a few minutes ago." 

"It is the most amazing thing!" Millicent ex- 
claimed uneasily. "I wonder if she could have 
forgotten you were coming." 

"Well, it really does not matter," David an- 
swered audaciously. "You know I admire your 
mother immensely, but it is you that I have come 
to see. . . . Millicent, darling, don't trifle 
with me any longer. Don't you know that I love 
you? Can't you see it? Can't you feel it? Oh, 
sweetheart, won't you love me just a little in re- 
turn?" 

"Don't I" Millicent said, putting up her hand 
as if to protect herself. 

"I know I am poor, but I can work; and if you 
will only marry me I swear I will make you hap- 
py." David leaned toward her, his voice passion- 
ate and earnest, his eyes full of tender pleading. 

"Oh, David, don't!" Millicent cried tensely, 
almost below her breath, but the eyes that she 
raised to his for an instant were full of love. 

David hesitated no longer, but took possession 
of that which was his own. 

Later Judge Gordon and Mrs. Gordon came in, 
and as the little lady smiled up at David he real- 
ized that she had been his friend and had given 
him his opportunity. 

David and Millicent sat until far into the No- 
vember twilight talking and planning. He in- 
sisted on an early marriage, and as neither Judge 
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Gordon nor Mrs. Gordon approved of long en- 
gagements it was settled that the wedding should 
be soon. 

Later David had to go to see a patient and Mil- 
licent was left alone with her father and mother. 
Judge Gordon took her on his knee as he had often 
done when she was a little girl, and stroking her 
hair tenderly, said: **So Dad's little girl is going 
to leave him I I have been afraid of that ever 
since David has been coming here. I will be 
glad to see you happy though, my blossom, even 
if it is hard to have to give you up." 

Quick tender tears filled Millicent's eyes and 
she laid her head with a little confiding gesture 
on her father's breast, while for the second time 
that afternoon a man's lips were pressed against 
the waves of her soft hair. 

"What are you two sentimentalizing over?" 
Mrs. Gordon asked briskly. "Millicent, I have 
just decided that you must be married the Wed- 
nesday before Christmas, and we will have a 
holly and mistletoe wedding. . . . What do 
you think, Stuart?" 

"Oh, I don't know," the Judge answered 
hastily. "Fix it to suit yourselves. It seems to me, 
though, that the Wednesday before Christmas is 
very soon." 

"What do you think, Milliccnt?" asked Mrs. 
Gordon, turning to the girl. 

"I think it will be lovely, but there will be lots 
to do. Mother. How can we get ready so soon?" 
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"Never mind. You leave that to me. Fll 
manage that," Mrs. Gordon answered. 

Later that evening, when Tony Armstrong 
called, he saw at once that something unusual had 
taken place. 

Mrs. Gordon remembered that the flower pit 
had been left open, and Millicent and Tony went 
out into the moonlit garden to close it. 

"It is not cold," Tony urged. "Can't you stay 
out here a little while? There is something that 
I wish to say to you, and I have been waiting a 
long time for an opportunity to talk to you. Mil- 
licent, I love you. Will you marry me?" 

"Oh, Tonyl" Millicent cried in distress, "do 
not ask me that. You know I love you. I always 
have loved you, ever since we were children, but 
not in the way you mean. I am engaged to Dr. 
Witherspoon, Tony, and we are to be married be- 
fore Christmas." 

They were standing by the open flower pit, and 
the smell of the warm moist earth rose, bearing 
the faint sweetness of geranium leaves on its 
breath. To Tony it seemed as if they stood by 
an open grave in which were being buried all his 
fondest hopes. 

"Thank you for telling me, Millicent," he said 
simply. "Witherspoon is a good fellow, but I 
can't rejoice with him, — ^yet. I do wish you happi- 
ness with all my heart, though, and I hope that we 
may continue friends." 
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"We shall always be friends, Tony," Millicent 
said soberly. 

"God bless you," was all that Tony could say, 
and they walked silently back to the house. 

He would not come in again, but said "Good 
night" and walked quickly away. 

Millicent, feeling overwrought and unstrung, 
went upstairs and went to bed. That night for the 
first time in all her twenty years of love-protected 
life she cried herself to sleep. 

David found his patient comfortable and drove 
back by Ole Fiel intending to run in, if he saw 
lights, for a few more blissful moments. The 
house was dark, however, so he went home. 

He drew his big chair up in front of the oak 
fire that Sam had made and got out his pipe. For 
the first time since he had known Millicent he 
missed his mother. He longed for the soft touch 
of her hand on his forehead. How glad she 
would have been to see him so happy, he thought. 
It seemed to him that he could almost hear her 
say, "Mother is so glad, Davie." He almost 
wished that he had her faith, and that he could 
pray as he had done when as a little child he had 
knelt at her knee and had felt her gentle hand on 
his head. 



CHAPTER V 

The preparations for the wedding went merrily 
forward. Mrs. Gordon was busy from morning 
until night helping Millicent to plan her trousseau. 
Millicent was only allowed to do the planning, 
however. None of the actual work was hers. 
Mrs. Gordon said she did not approve of worn- 
out, ill-looking brides, but her own energy and 
that of several sewing women was unflagging. 
Treasures of linen and lace and embroidery, — 
some of it hoarded since her own girlhood, — were 
brought out, and nothing was too good, or too 
treasured, to be used for her darling's adornment. 

The great fruit cakes were made a month ahead 
and put away to season. David came in on the 
afternoon of the day that Hannah had baked the 
last one. Millicent saw him coming and ran to 
let him in, her eyes shining and her cheeks glow- 
ing with excitement. 

"If you won't tell," she laughed, holding up 
her forefinger, "I'll show you something." 

She tipped lightly ahead of David into the 
pantry, and with an air of great mystery opened 
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the glass door to the cupboard in which the cakes 
were ranged. 

"Are they not beauties?" she said. **Dr. With- 
erspoon, do you realize, sir, that those are your 
wedding cakes?" 

"It begins to look like business, doesn't it?" 
David admitted. "Do you know, sweetheart, I 
believe I would be getting a little frightened if 
they were not your cakes, too? But with you I 
don't even feel afraid of matrimony." 

"You are brave !" Millicent replied softly, "but 
Davie, I am a little afraid even with you." Then 
turning to him suddenly she laid her head against 
his arm, and said, "You will be good to me, won't 
you?" 

"Good to you! Good to you, darling! I 
swear it. Before God I swear it." David's voice 
was earnest; there was the light of love in his eyes 
as he looked into Millicent's. 

Just then they heard Mrs. Gordon's brisk step 
approaching, and they hurried out to meet her, 
like two children that had very nearly been caught 
in a piece of mischief. 

David's manner was so dignified that Millicent 
laughed, though her own face was covered with 
blushes. 

"What have you two been doing?" Mrs. Gor- 
don asked, but before Millicent could answer she 
added, "Miss Terrence is here to try your dress, 
darling, so do not keep her waiting." 

David, however, demurred at this. "I wished 
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to take her into the country with me this after- 
noon, Mrs. Gordon. Couldn't the dressmaker 
wait?'' 

Millicent held up her hands. 

'Waitl waitr she cried. "Why, don't you 
know that this is the wedding frock itself? Of 
course it can't wait. I am too anxious that it 
should be all right. The next time you want me, 
I'll go. Poor boy," she laughed as she laid a 
soothing hand on his arm, "I don't have much 
time to give you, do I? But I must run now, 
or Miss Terrence will take it out on the frock. 
Good-bye." She waved him a laughing adieu from 
the doorway, then he heard her running lightly up- 
stairs. 

David turned to Mrs. Gordon. "I shall be 
glad," he said, "when it is over, and I can have 
her to myself. I almost wish we were going to 
have a quiet wedding. Then we would not have 
to waste time on all these preparations." 

"Well, well," answered Mrs. Gordon sooth- 
ingly, "Millicent owes something to her position. 
It is only fitting that Judge Gordon's daughter 
should have a proper wedding." 

David saw that Mrs. Gordon did not sympa- 
thize with him in his selfishness, so he picked up 
his hat and gloves and went ofi in rather a dis- 
satisfied mood. 

The marriage was to take place at Ole Fidl^ and 
afterward there was to be a large reception. Mil- 
licent's cousins, Marie, Frank, and Billie Devant, 
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with their charming low country accent, were to 
come up from Bay City for the occasion, and 
David's friend. Dr. William Sprunt, of Baltimore, 
was to be the best man. 

The day of the wedding dawned cold and clear. 
A light sprinkle of snow had powdered the roofs 
and hedges and evergreens with a sparkling dust 
that shone like jewels in the sun. A chill wind 
blew from the northwest, and the weather bureau 
promised even lower temperature. Inside of Ole 
Fiel, however, there was warmth and merriment. 
Big fires roared in every chimney, and the young 
people staying in the house and the other members 
of the bridal party were busy putting the finishing 
touches to the decorations. 

Judge Gordon had had wagon-loads of smilax, 
holly, and mistletoe brought in from the country. 
The smilax festooned the walls and windows and 
the handrail to the wide oak staircase. Holly and 
mistletoe with their gleaming crimson and white 
berries peeped merrily from behind the pictures on 
the walls, filled the vases, banked the mantels, 
and hung in glossy wreaths at the windows. 
From the chandelier in the hall Frank Devant had 
hung a particularly handsome bunch of mistletoe, 
over which he kept guard with dragon-like deter- 
mination, and much merriment was caused by the 
girls' skill in avoiding his vicinity. 

In the drawing-room the bay-window had been 
made to form a miniature altar, where Dr. 
McKinnon was to stand, and where David and 
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Milliccnt were to kneel on white satin cushions 
to receive the benediction. From the center of the 
arch above this window a wedding bell of bride 
roses hung suspended by streamers of flowing tulle. 
Curtains of the same airy material were looped 
back on each side of the window to be dropped 
by the maid of honor and the best man as the 
bride and groom advanced to receive the blessing. 
In this way a tableau was to be formed, and in 
order to make the scene more attractive, candles 
stood in every nook and corner of the big rooms, 
ready to mingle their brightness with that of the 
open fires. 

Mrs. Gordon, her dark eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement, was in her element. 
It seemed that she was everywhere at once, giving 
orders in her brisk staccato voice, smoothing away 
difficulties, and arranging each trifling detail. Yet 
she did it all without the least appearance of nerv- 
ousness or worry. 

Dinner was served buffet style in the pantry 
and on the back piazza, and was the occasion of 
much merriment. 

Millicent and David had a little table to them- 
selves in one corner of the dining-room, as the big 
round mahogany dining-table was being made 
ready with snowy tulle and bride roses for the 
reception after the marriage. 

At her throat Millicent wore a brooch of seed 
pearls set in the form of a crown, — David's wed- 
ding gift to her. 
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"For my queen," he had said to her tenderly 
as he laid the little box in her lap. 

Millicent had given a little cry when she 
opened the careful wrappings and the pretty orna- 
ment had gleamed softly out from the rich purple 
lining of the box. With girlish haste she had fas- 
tened it where her collar rolled back from her 
throat. 

"It suits you down to the ground!" cried Frank, 
as he hurried up with a tray on which were rolls, 
oysters, and coffee. Then in a taunting voice he 
added: "Oh, girls! they will love pearls. Here, 
David, my boy, cheer up. You don't have to do 
that often. Aunt Louise says you two must eat 
your dinners like two good children, and that I 
am to look after you and see that nobody in this 
gang hears a word that you say to each other!" 

Frank stood with his back turned ostentatiously 
toward David and Millicent, while his merry eyes 
wandered from one to another of the group in the 
pantry. 

Presently Dr. Sprunt pulled him away, and 
David and Millicent were left alone. 

Never had the girl looked so sweet and well 
as she did on this afternoon of her wedding day. 
Mrs. Gordon had seen to that. Her theory was 
that parents owe it to their daughters to send them 
out into the strange new world of matrimony in 
perfect physical condition; and Millicent's fresh 
beauty was the result of the application of this 
theory. 
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The wedding was oven The bridesmaids in 
their gauzy white dresses, carrying great bunches 
of holly tied with red ribbons, had stood in a 
merry group while Millicent threw her bouquet 
from the stairway. The huge bride's cake, with 
its fateful emblems, had been cut. "Health, pros- 
perity, and happiness" had been drunk to the bride 
and groom. 

"Don't insist on having punch, Millicent. I 
don't like the idea," Mrs. Gordon had said when 
the plans were being made, but Millicent had 
pouted her pretty lips and had put her soft arms 
around her mother's neck. 

"Oh, Mother," she had cried, "we must. Every- 
body has it at a wedding. We would seem queer, 
if there were nothing to drink. Of course we 
will not have it strong." 

When Millicent had appealed to Judge Gordon 
he had patted her on the head and said: "I don't 
know, little one. We never used to have it in the 
old days, but, as you say, times have changed." 
Then he added mischievously, "Why don't you 
give them a straight Scotch whiskey?" 

"Now, Dad, you are teasing. You know 
whiskey is not refined," Millicent had replied. 
And she had had her way. 

The bride had changed her clinging satin dress 
and soft veil for a heavy dark blue traveling cos- 
tume. The beautiful presents, on view in Judge 
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Gordon's study, had been hastily glanced at for 
the last time, then Millicent had slipped away to 
give her father and mother a tender farewell out 
of sight of the merrymakers. 

"There, there, Blossom! that will do," the 
Judge said as Millicent laid her head on his 
breast and clung around his neck. "Dad can't 
stand it." 

"Don't tumble her hair, Stuart," Mrs. Gor- 
don's brisk voice broke in; "and, Millicent, be 
sure you write before you sail." She hurried 
them out as she spoke. 

"I will. Mother," Millicent answered tritely, 
divided between laughter and tears. 

The carriages were called; David and Milli- 
cent got into the first one, and the door was 
slammed amidst a shower of rice and old slippers 
tied with white ribbons, and there was great mer- 
riment, in which Frank, as usual, took the prin- 
cipal part. 

The bridesmaids, in their heavy evening wraps 
over their pretty dresses, and the groomsmen, 
with top coats buttoned up over their evening 
clothes, drove behind them to the station. 

The north-bound train was on time, and in a 
few minutes David and Millicent found them- 
selves on the rear platform of the Pullman, wav- 
ing good-bye to the merry group beneath them. 
The train caught two or three uncertain breaths 
and began to puff steadily out of the station. 
Presently the last twinkling light disappeared and 
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the wheels settled steadily down to their business. 

The train, like some giant monster of the night, 
wilh its great eye scanning the track, and the 
breath of its nostrils making a luminous cloud 
apainst the starlit sky, was running with its nose 
close to the ground due north. 

As they passed Ole Fiel David and Millicent 
looked eagerly out for the lights, then they snug- 
gled down in the seat, with their two young heads 
close together. Millicent looked up out of shy, 
half-frightened eyes into the tender, confident eyes 
of her husband. 

It had been settled tnat they would go to Scot- 
land for their weldmg journey, as they both had 
relatives there, and the little country was for them 
**the cradle of their race.'' 

When they arrived in New York the winter 
season was at its height. Millicent had never 
been so far north before, and she was as delighted 
as a child. The shops, the theatres, the throngs 
of people, made her wild with joy. 

"Oh, I love people!" she cried. **You and Dad 
may choose your ocean and your scenery, and 
your *bonnie hills,' Davie, but give me people, 
I just love them. I wish we were going to stay 
here instead of going to your *wee bit a* 
count rie.'" 

**I thought it was your Vee bit o' countric,' 
too," David laughed. 

"Oh, well, it is, but you know I am half French 
and all American. Don't you love the people. 
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Daric?" she asked ecstatically as they walked up 
Broadway. 

There were life and bustle and movement and 
color on every hand. It was hard to realize that 
such things as poverty and dirt and sin and dis- 
ease and crime were in the world, and still harder 
was it to realize that they were in that gay throng 
and of it. 

"Yes," answered David, *1 love people, too. I 
love them better than you do. I love all kinds, — 
poor people, dirty people, sick people " 

"I don't," Millicent interrupted. ''I love clean, 
well people. I like them to look prosperous, pret- 
tily dressed, and happy." She looked saucily up 
at David, who laughed a gay laugh of pure hap- 
piness. 

That afternoon at two o'clock they went on 
board the Aurora. 

A keen wind was blowing, and Millicent had to 
hold tightly to David's arm to keep on her feet 
as the vessel bobbed and courtesied and turned 
her beak toward the sea. 

The rough gray waters of the Hudson, with the 
crests of its little waves sparkling in the sun, 
surged and foamed as the great vessel passed the 
Battery. 

Millicent was interested in everything, and the 
sharp wind, that cut almost like a knife, had no 
terrors for her as she was warmly clad, and had 
lived all her life in the open air. 

Past the Statue of Liberty, past Ellis Island, 
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past Governor's Island, the Aurora flew like some 
great bird making for the open sea. Smaller crafts 
of all kinds were left behind, and far in the dis- 
tance could be seen light clouds of smoke from 
the funnels of other ocean-going steamers, while 
behind the Aurora the setting sun blazed a broad 
path of glory. 

David and Millicent, warmly wrapped in heavy 
rugs, sat with their faces toward the east. It was 
not until the full moon had floated serenely up 
from the gray bosom of the Atlantic that they 
finally tore themselves from the charm and nov- 
elty of the deck to find warmer quarters below. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Aurora, favored by the friendly Gulf 
Stream, had borne them safely across the Atlantic 
in much more comfort than one would have 
thought possible at such a season. When they 
had first caught sight of the shores of Scotland 
they had experienced a thrill of ecstasy. With 
glistening eyes Millicent had looked up into Da- 
vid's face, and had cried: "Oh, Davie 1 I am 
Scotch, after all. I did not know it before, but 
I am, — I am." 

She danced two or three gay little steps as she 
spoke. 

David, smiling, looked at her an instant, then 
reached out his hand and held her still. "Your 
heart may be Scotch, all right, but your face is 
American, and your feet are certainly French." 

"And very nice feet they are, too," declared 
Millicent modestly. "Did you notice that I have 
on my French boots in honor of this occasion?" 
She extended a daintily shod foot as she spoke. 

They stayed on deck after they first saw the 
landi watching with eager, interested eyes while 
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the shores of Scotland drew nearer and nearer, 
and the wintry, mountainous country disentangled 
itself from the mists surrounding it and became 
a reality. 

After a while Glasgow could be seen, like a 
toy village spread out before them, and Millicent 
ran below to make the final preparations for land- 
ing. 

In a short while they found themselves disem- 
barking. All the queer and unusual sounds and 
sights of a foreign city were in their ears and 
eyes and they looked about, with smiling faces and 
eager, interested eyes. In a short time they were 
comfortably settled at the Argyle Hotel. 

This little country, set in the midst of the 
mighty elements surrounding it, was like a jewel 
set in the breastplate of a warrior, and David and 
Millicent never tired of studying and exploring 
it. They loved to talk to the people, and a great 
deal of its unwritten history was told to them in 
song and story. 

During the winter months David did some 
work at the universities, and they visited the li- 
braries and churches and some of the ruins and 
other famous places, but as the beautiful though 
capricious northern spring, — that season when 
nature paints with niggard hand in most delicate 
pastel tints, — came on, they commenced taking 
excursions of a week at a time into the country. 

"Do let us go somewhere by ourselves, Davie. 
I am so happy I must dance, and I can't before 
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these people: they are so correct and solemn/' 
Millicent said one day. 

Shortly afterward, while they were in the 
Trossachs, they were alone at a little country inn. 
"Now is your opportunity, Millicent," David 
laughed. "You had better dance to-day." 

"Do you know, I carCt. I tried two or three 
times to-day, and each time something seemed 
to hold me back. I feel just as if this land were 
my grandmother, and I mustn't shock her by friv- 
olous behavior. Don't you think I am getting 
dignified?" 

"Well, not so that you could notice it," David 
answered. "Possibly, though, it is like measles, 
and you have it some time before it comes out." 

They were walking near Lochleven. It was 
late in the afternoon, and the lights and shadows 
on the hills and the lake were exquisite. 

"How beautiful this is!" Millicent said. **Think 
of Mary's really having been imprisoned here I 
When I think of the people who have 'lived and 
loved and suffered and died' among these hills I 
can scarcely keep back the tears, and yet, Davie, 
I am so happy." 

She looked up at David with soft eyes wet with 
tears, and her lips were smiling yet tremulous. 

"Why, my darling," he replied, "you are not 
well, or you would not feel so. I have been 
thoughtless in overtaxing your strength." 

They walked slowly back to the inn, and after 
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an early supper David made MilHcent go to bed 
to rest. He sat outside smoking and talking to 
the innkeeper. 

Later he slipped in to see if Millicent were all 
right before he went for a walk. The plain little 
room was lighted by a small lamp that she 
always carried in her traveling bag. 

"I am not afraid, but I feel more comfortable 
with a little light when I am in a strange place," 
she had said. 

The room was fireless and cold and Millicent 
had wrapped herself in a heavy dark blue dress- 
ing-gown before she had gone to bed. She lay 
with her hair in two heavy plaits over the pillow. 
Her pretty hands were thrown backward, half 
closed, with the lovely turn of her wrist and her 
rosy palms showing, and her long dark lashes 
swept her cheeks. She was fast asleep. 

David stood quietly, almost reverently, look- 
ing at her. How lovely she was, he thought. 
How young, how sweet, how pure! 

A lump rose in his throat, and tender tears 
filled his eyes. He was so happy. What had 
he done to deserve such happiness ? he asked him- 
self. Again the vague wish that he might believe 
as his mother had done came to him. He felt so 
unworthy of the great happiness that was his that 
it seemed a crime not to thank somebody. 

Kneeling suddenly by the bed, he laid his face 
against a fold of Millicent's heavy dressing-gown, 
and a prayer, vague and incoherent, rose from 
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the depths of his being: "Oh, Thou Giver of 
every good, I thank Thee !" 

Millicent stirred slightly in her sleep, and one 
little hand fluttered down on David's dark head 
and rested there. Again he felt his eyes fill with 
tender tears. 

In the weeks that followed David and Milli- 
cent visited many places of interest. They saw 
the supposed spot of blood that marked the place 
where the beautiful Queen Mary's hapless lover 
was slain; they viewed the sacred crypt that held 
the heart of Robert Bruce ; they visited the hum- 
ble home of Robert Burns, and explored the 
charms of Abbotsf ord. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day they spent at 
lona, and another they spent at Staffa. As they 
wandered around in the old churchyard at lona 
they came upon the grave of Duncan, and not far 
away they found the grave of Macbeth. 

"Do you suppose they were the Duncan and 
Macbeth Shakespeare wrote about?" asked Mil- 
licent, her eyes shining and her cheeks aglow. 

"Yes," David answered, laughing. "I knew 
they were here, didn't you?" 

"No; I never realized before how little I do 
know. When I think of all the wonderful, beau- 
tiful things that I should know about all this," 
— she included the landscape with one sweep 
of her umbrella, — "I feel as if I should not have 
been allowed to come until I at least knew the 
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rudiments." Then, after a pause, becoming very 
grave, she continued: '*Does it make you just 
horribly sad, Davie, to think of the human lives 
that have been lived here, and have nothing left to 
show for it but these half-effaced names on these 
old tombstones? Sometimes the tragedy of hu- 
man life comes over me so strongly that I feel 
as if I can't bear it!" She turned quickly with 
a little weary, childlike gesture and laid her head 
for an instant against David's arm. 

She recovered herself quickly, but not before 
he had seen her tremulous lips and her eyes shin- 
ing with unshed tears. 

"You are tired," said David. "Let us go back." 

But Millicent would not go back. Instead, they 
spread their heavy rugs on some rocks out of reach 
of the wind and sat until it was time to go to the 
boat, — sat watching the lights and shadows on the 
sea, the flocks of whirling sea fowl, and listening 
to the hoarse, hungry whispering of the waves 
against the rocks. 

Early in May, the weather being at last suffici- 
ently settled for them to attempt it, they took 
their little excursion to Staffa. 

As they stood at the entrance to Fingal's Cave 
and heard the mighty rush of the Atlantic as it 
swept through it, Millicent said: "Oh, Davie, I 
have had enough ! The grandeur of all this op- 
presses me. I want to go home to Dad and 
Mother." 

The next day they went to London. They stayed 
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there two weeks, and visited many points of inter- 
est. Because Millicent said they might never 
again have the opportunity., they went, too, to 
St rat ford-on- A von and saw Gray's tomb at Stoke 
Poges. 

Then they crossed the channel and spent two 
weeks in France. 

There the novelty and charm of the life delighted 
Millicent and she regained all her gay spirits. The 
picturesque costumes of the people, the bright blue 
sky, the gray and tender green of the olive trees, 
the delicate tracery of the vineyards, filled her 
with joy. 

One week they spent in Paris, which delighted 
her just as New York had done. 

"Ah," she said, "this is what / love! You may 
take your universities, and libraries, and churches, 
and museums, and cemeteries, and ruins, and what 
not! Give me the great beautiful gay city with 
its lights and shops, and theatres, and happy, well- 
dressed people!" 

"I believe you do like it," David answered, with 
an amused look at her as she tripped gaily along 
beside him, a big black French hat with a long 
plume perched on her pretty head. 

David liked England and France, of course, 
and found the new sights and sounds most inter- 
esting, but his heart turned back to Scotland. He 
did not know whether it was because they had 
stayed there longer, or what it was, but he seemed 
to understand and feel a kinship with the Scotch 
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character. Its hardness and seriousness, its fru- 
gality and thrift, its bravery and religiousness, 
seemed in some way to touch an echoing chord in 
his being. 

The Scotch stories,^-of shipwreck, of outlying 
iron skerries, of pitiless breakers and great sea 
lights, of heathery mountains and wild clans of 
hunted Covenanters, — filled him with a fierce feel- 
ing of kinship. For the first time in his life he found 
himself glorying in his hard-fisted old ancestors. 
He found himself, too, catching his breath when 
he heard songs of Highland warfare and the 
sound of foraying hoofs, and he never forgot 
the feeling that stirred within him one afternoon 
when he first heard a distant bagpipe. 

He was not in the least degree religious, but the 
more he thought of the Scotch people as a nation 
the more convinced he became that it was their 
deep religiousness that had largely made them 
what they were. He could not close his eyes and 
brain to the fact that they had a history the salt 
of which had helped to keep sound and sweet the 
whole civilized world. 



CHAPTER VII 

The little cottage near the office that David 
had bought before he and Millicent went away 
was open, — every window thrown wide. Under 
Mrs. Gordon's efficient direction it had been re- 
paired and painted and freshly papered. 

The rooms had been furnished with dainty sim- 
plicity, for Mrs. Gordon had good taste. 

At the windows there were pretty muslin cur- 
tains, bordered with rosebuds; the walls, except 
in the two bedrooms, were a restful soft gray- 
green shade, and the woodwork was white. The 
cozy sitting-room and the dining-room were fur- 
nished in mahogany of simple design. 

On the walls were a few of Millicent's favorite 
prints. Here and there, scattered around on the 
shelves and mantels and tables and in the pretty 
china closet in the dining-room, were the wedding 
gifts. 

On the smooth hardwood floors were soft-toned 
rugs. 

There were two bedrooms,^-one pink, one blue, 
—and a tiny snow-white bathroom. 

All the appointments of the little home were 
convenient, suitable. 
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Millicent had demurred a little at going to 
housekeeping. It had seemed almost unnecessary 
when there was so much room at Ole Fiel, but to 
David's great joy Judge Gordon and Mrs. Gor- 
don took his part. 

"No, daughter," the Judge had said when they 
were discussing the subject, "it is better for David 
to be near his office, and he is the one to be con- 
sidered." 

Mrs. Gordon had answered in the same way: 
"It is better, Millicent, for every woman to go 
to her own home when she marries. You can 
come here and stay as long as you like, as often 
as you like, but you must put David and your 
own home first." 

Millicent had pouted a little. "To think that 
you and Dad should both side against me and set 
Davie over me I I never heard of such a thing." 

In her heart she was glad. What natural, lov- 
ing-hearted woman does not enjoy the thought of 
being in her own home ? 

David's cottage had a wide porch shaded by a 
big Gold of Ophir rose vine, and there was a 
charming garden. Millicent barely glanced at the 
little house when she went with Mrs. Gordon and 
David to look at it, but she was charmed with 
the piazza and the garden. 

Now everything was in readiness for their home- 
goLng, and Mrs. Gordon, true to her convictions, 
had arranged that the first meal after David and 
Millicent arrived should be eaten in their own 
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home. The garden was sweet with roses, and 
the vases inside the little house were full to over- 
flowing of the same sweet flower. 

Judge Gordon and Mrs. Gordon and a gay 
party of young people met the travelers at the 
station on their return to Millford. David had 
an air of distinction that he had never had be- 
fore and Millicent was very lovely when, their 
faces alight with gladness, they hurried out of 
the train. The Judge and Mrs. Gordon went 
home to supper with them, and they had a joyful 
evening together. 

Millicent was so pleased with everything that 
she could with difficulty remain still long enough to 
eat. 

"It is lovely, Mother!" she exclaimed. "How 
did you know so exactly what I like?" 

"I don't know," answered Mrs. Gordon, and 
the bright tears suddenly commenced to fall. "I 
seemed to see you here all the time I was planning, 
and I just got what seemed to look well with you." 

"You darling 1" Millicent cried tenderly, as she 
threw her arms around her mother's neck. She 
laid her cheek against Mrs. Gordon's, and for a 
moment they cried together for joy; then they 
looked into each other's eyes and laughed. 

"I am so happy. Mother, so happy," Millicent 
said, and Mrs. Gordon was satisfied. 

The days that followed were happy ones for 
Millicent and David. Millicent's housekeeping 
was as good as a play, David declared. Her 
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little airs of matronly dignity, her businesslike 
methods, and her dislike of waste filled him with 
amusement because she was Millicent, and also 
with pride because she was his wife. 

David was very busy, as there was a great deal 
of fever in Millford that summer, especially 
among the poor. One morning he came in from 
his rounds looking tired and discouraged, and 
found Millicent in the pantry cutting a thick piece 
of steak into little cubes to make beef tea for his 
patients. 

''Dear," he said, as he took off his hat and 
threw himself wearily in a chair, "we are greatly 
in need of a hospital for poor children. It is 
distressing to see them suffer for proper care and 
to feel that there is no way to help them." 

"Some day we shall found a hospital," Milli- 
cent said. 

**We surely will found one if you will help me !" 
David replied enthusiastically. "I can do any- 
thing with you to help me." 

The summer in Millford was very hot. 

Mrs. Gordon went away with Judge Gordon 
for a few weeks, and she and David wished 
Millicent to go too, but Millicent shook her head. 

"No, Mother. No, Davie. I am quite well. 
I do not need any change. I do not wish to go. 
Why," she went on, "I am hardly settled yet." 

The days were not long enough for her to do 
all that she wished to do, so time never hung heavy 
on her hands. In the cool of the late afternoon. 
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when the garden seemed yielding up its last lin- 
gering drops of sweetness, she and David often 
had their tea out under the big pecan tree behind 
the tall hedge. And then they would fill their little 
house with music. 

Other evenings, when David had to go into the 
country, Millicent went with him. The roads 
wound between fields of cotton and corn, and they 
could hear the cool rustle of the corn in the soft 
night wind. Far over in the woods they heard 
the plaintive call of a whippoorwill or the oc- 
casional hoot of an owl. 

In looking back over this first summer of their 
married life Millicent and David agreed that those 
cool quiet moonlit rides were the pleasantest 
events of all. 

David would take off his hat and drop it in 
the bottom of the buggy. Relaxing the reins he 
would let Barrett take an easy pace. The dogs 
chased each other in and out among the shadows, 
playing hide and seek, or they would sniff gingerly 
around as if fearful that they might inadvertently 
run upon a hedgehog. 

Sometimes David would be in a talkative mood, 
when he would give Millicent a glimpse of his 
hopes and plans and cares, and of that wonderful 
thing, — ^the noble heart of a man. And sometimes 
he would speak of his work among the poor and 
of the tragedy of their lives. 

At such times Millicent knew how to divert 
him« -'She would -speaks in a reminiscent way of 
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some pleasurable feature of their visit abroad, or 
she would sing a song that she had learned to 
please him, when her soft low voice would seem 
to take on new sweetness from their surroundings. 

Once in a while David talked of his mother; 
and at such times, though he was not a religious 
man, he would ask Millicent to sing the old hymn 
beginning, **0, Love that will not let me go." 

When the autumn was being announced in the 
woods by goldenrod and great yellow black-eyed 
daisies, and in the gardens by magnificent chrys- 
anthemums and beautiful sweet-smelling autumn 
roses, Millicent's baby was born. 

David felt that his cup of happiness was full. 
As he knelt by Millicent's bed, in the first ex- 
quisite hour of relief and joy, the little dark-haired 
baby lay between them. He took her hand in his 
and looked into her eyes, shining with a new and 
tender light, so sweetly turned to him. An exultant 
"Thank God" welled up unbidden from his lips. 

"You will not mind if I name him Stuart Gor- 
don, will you, Davie?" Millicent asked when 
David came to say good night. 

"Why, of course not, if you wish to do it," he 
answered, but he was almost ashamed of the feel- 
ing of disappointment hidden away in the inner- 
most corner of his heart. In his family it was the 
custom to name the first son David and the mem- 
ory of man ran not contrary to a David Wither- 
spoon. 

"She does not know that, though," he thought 
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loyally. Then he remembered that they had dis- 
cussed this fact one day in Scotland, and Millicent 
had expressed herself as thinking it interesting. 

"She shall* do as she pleases about it anyway," 
he thought, for of course he would not suggest 
naming the baby David if she did not think of 
doing so. 

The next morning when Judge Gordon came in 
to see how Millicent and the baby were Millicent 
delighted him by saying, *'We have named the 
little boy for you, Dad." Then turning to the 
baby, who lay near by in his dainty blue and 
white bassinet, she said, with a pretty little moth- 
erly air: "Here, Mr. Stuart Gordon Wither- 
spoon ! Judge Gordon wishes to.be presented." 

Mr. Stuart Gordon Witherspoon was supremely 
indifferent to such matters, however. He lay with 
his eyes tightly closed, his fists doubled up, and 
his back turned on his maternal ancestor. 

The Judge laughed; then growing grave, he 
said: "But how about David; doesn't he wish the 
youngster named for him ?" 

"No, Dad; I asked him. He wishes the baby 
named for you." 

The morning that little Gordon was three days 
old Mrs. Gordon came into the room bringing a 
budget of mail for Millicent. It was the first day 
that she had been allowed to have her letters read 
to her, so there were a good many letters, several 
notes of congratulation, and two or three tele- 
grams. 
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"Which will you have first?" Mrs. Gordon 
asked briskly. "Here is a letter from Helen, one 
from Marie, and two or three others that I can't 
place." She sat down by the bed as she spoke and 
spread all the letters out on the counterpane for 
Millicent to see. 

Millicent picked them up languidly one by one, 
and dropped each one indifferently until she came 
to the one from Helen. This she placed in her 
mother's hand, and Mrs. Gordon read it aloud. 
It was dated from Winyah and ran as follows : 

Deajrest Millicent: I am so charmed to hear of little 
David's safe arrival. (The telegram didn't say so, but of 
course I know he is called David.) I know you and David 
are two happy children! I know you make the sweetest 
possible mother, and I am eager to see you and the baby. 
I am sure David feels himself a very rich man, as indeed he 
should. 

I am sending some little pins with this, which I hope young 
David will wear sometimes for the sake of his Aunt Helen. 

I wonder if you will be very much surprised to hear that 
I am going to Baltimore this winter to learn to be a trained 
nurse? I am to be at first in the children's ward, of which 
Dr. Sprunt has charge. I am glad he will be there. It will 
be pleasanter to be going where I know at least one face, and 
I liked him when I met him at your wedding. 

I must close now, but I will stop for a day or two as I pass 
through Millford, if it will be perfectly convenient. 

Give a great deal of love to your father and mother and 
David for me. You, dearest, and the precious baby accept 
a heart full from 

Your devoted 

Helen. 

Millicent listened quietly, but when Mrs. Gor- 
don stopped reading she laughed a little nerv- 
ously. 

"I wonder why she thinks of course I named 
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the baby David?" she said. "I am sure Davie 
has never thought of such a thing. Anyway, 
Stuart Gordon he is. Let's have Marie's letter 
now, Mother." 

Marie did not write very much about the 
baby, but she wrote a great deal of "news," and 
Millicent's eyes shone and her cheeks flushed with 
pleasure as Mrs. Gordon read. 

Marie wished Millicent and David and the 
baby to come down to Bay City to the Carnival 
and the big ball that was to be given the last 
Thursday night in November. The gaieties would 
last a week and Marie insisted cordially that Mil- 
licent should come and bring her family with her. 

"Marie must be crazy," Millicent exclaimed 
when the letter was ended. "She knows I wouldn't 
come down there bringing a six-weeks-old baby! 
But it will be lovely for Davie and me. He has 
been working so hard the break will do him good, 
and I feel as if I will thoroughly enjoy it." 

"You don't mean that you will go and leave 
the baby!" cried Mrs. Gordon aghast. 

"Why, yes. Mother. You will keep him for 
me, will you not?" Millicent asked coaxingly. 

"You know I would love to keep him, but 
don't you see, child, if you leave him he will 
have to be fedf 

"Why, Mother," Millicent laughed, "you are 
almost as much behind the times as Dr. McKin- 
non. Of course the baby must be fed. I never 
intended anything else. How can Davie and I 
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do all the lovely things we have planned to do 
this winter unless the baby is fed? You don't 
want to tie your mother hard and fast, do you, 
my beautiful?" she cooed, turning to the baby. 

Mrs. Gordon was not to be so easily managed, 
however. 

**I never really opposed your going out and 
doing 4ovely things,' as you call them, as long as 
you had no responsibility; but balls and parties 
and motherhood do not go together. Your duty 
is here now, Millicent." 

Mrs. Gordon spoke very earnestly and she was 
a little frightened when Millicent suddenly burst 
into tears. Just then David came in to have a 
look at his treasures, and he was very much dis- 
turbed to find Millicent crying. 

"What is the matter, darling?" he asked anx- 
iously, looking from one to the other. "You 
mustn't cry. You will make yourself ill." 

He turned to Mrs. Gordon, and asked almost 
angrily: "What is the trouble? What have you 
been saying to her?" 

"I only told her that she could not expect to go 
a great deal to balls and parties now that she 
has this dear little boy," answered Mrs. Gordon, 
her voice a little tremulous and her eyes suspi- 
ciously bright. "She thinks I am old fashioned 
because I do not want the baby to be fed." 

"Millicent darling, your mother is right about 
that," David urged. "I know you will not do 
the little boy such an injustice as that." 
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David looked anxious, but Millicent did not 
reassure him. She commenced to cry again. 
. "Oh, Davie I" she sobbed, "I never thought 
that both you and Mother would side against 
me. 

David had rarely ever seen Millicent cry, and 
the sight of her tears was more than he could 
stand. Physician though he was, the lover swal- 
lowed up the father, and leaning over Millicent 
in a passion of tenderness, his lips on her hair, 
he said desperately: "There, there, my darling! 
Do not cry. You shall do as you please, and we 
will try to look out for the little boy." 



CHAPTER VIII 

"If I had realized that this Carnival invita- 
tion of Marie's would take me away from you 
two boys on our first Thanksgiving Day, I most 
assuredly would not have accepted it," said Mil- 
licent, with some emphasis. 

She had not yet taken up her regular duties, 
but she was looking radiantly happy and well as 
she sat in a low rocking-chair in front of an open 
fire. 

Little Gordon lay on her lap. His mouth was 
drawn up in a preoccupied pucker as he gazed at 
the reflection of the bright fire in the chandelier 
above them. 

"Oh, Davie 1" Millicent cried in great delight. 
Do look at him 1 Did you ever see anything so 
dear? He is looking at the chandelier as if he 
were taking measures to make one." 

David was standing in front of the mirror, in 
his shirt sleeves, with his collar off, shaving. He 
turned a smiling soapy visage in the direction of 
Millicent and the baby. "I don't know which of 
you is the younger, Millicent," he laughed, "you 
or the boy." 
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"But to go back," Millicent continued. "Don't 
you think you could possibly leave your patients 
for two days, Davie? If you will come for me, 
I will come home with you the day after the ball, 
and we will be able to spend Thanksgiving Day 
together. As for this bea-u-ti-ful boy, — it really 
will not make much difference to him. Though," 
she added parenthetically, "there is no telling 
how much he understands." 

"I am not open to bribery," David laughed, 
as he slipped into his coat and stooped to kiss 
Millicent before he left the room; "but of course, 
if it is possible, I will come for you. I want to 
show those people down at Bay City what I have 
to be proud of." 

He left her, whistling lightly as he walked 
through the house. 

The nurse went out to attend to some matter, 
and Millicent caught the baby close up to her 
breast. She held him so that her cheek could 
rest on his little fuzzy head, and she commenced 
to sing the quaint old cradle song, beginning : 

"Bye, Baby Bunting! 

Daddy's gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit-skin " 

To wrap the Baby Bunting in." 

Presently the baby's soft regular breathing told 
her that he was asleep. She kissed him softly 
on the top of his head, and laid him in his bed. 
Then she tipped out to interview the dressmaker 
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and to try on some of the pretty new dresses that 
had to be ready in time for the visit to Marie. 

The day for her to leave home came all too 
quickly, and the baby and his belongings were 
taken to Ole Kiel. When Millicent stooped to 
tell the little fellow good-bye she could scarcely 
keep back the tears, so tender was the helpless 
appeal that he made to her. 

He was quite well, though, so she did not fol- 
low her sudden wild impulse to stay with him. 

"Take good care of him. Mother," she begged, 
and she ran quickly out to David, who was waiting 
to take her to the station. 

After she was in the train and was comfortably 
settled with her bag and umbrella near her, and 
a fresh magazine that David got for her, she 
felt better. 

She reasoned thus with herself : 

"Mother knows a great deal better than I do how 
to take care of baby. He will be perfectly well and 
comfortable, and I will have my visit too. I am 
sure I deserve it, and Davie wished me to go. 
Besides, it is not right for a woman to give up 
everything because she has a child. She owes 
something to herself and to her husband. I might 
as well get used to leaving them some, for the 
more I stay the less inclined I am to go out. They 
are both such darlings!" 

She fell into a fit of tender musing from which 
she did not rouse until almost half the distance 
to Bay City had been covered. 
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Millicent had visited at Ashley many times in 
her girlhood, so the place seemed like an old 
friend when the carriage turned in at the driveway 
and halted at the bottom of the broad front steps. 
Marie ran out to meet her. 

"I am so glad to see you!" she said, giving 
Millicent a loving squeeze as she spoke. "But 
you are a bad girl not to have brought David and 
the baby. Why, Millicent," she exclaimed, hold- 
ing Millicent off and looking her over, **I believe 
you are prettier than ever ! Nobody would dream 
to look at you that you had a husband and baby at 
home!" 

**0h, well," cried Frank, coming up and claim- 
ing his cousinly privilege of a kiss, "let up on 
David and the kid. You bet Millicent gets 
enough of them at home." Millicent made a 
saucy grimace in reply to this remark. 

Luncheons, card parties, dinners, and theatre 
parties followed one on the heels of the other. 
It was a gay week of unalloyed pleasure and Mil- 
licent, laying aside her little air of matronly dig- 
nity, was the gayest of the gay. 

"You are so sensible, Mrs. Witherspoon, not 
to be tied down by a husband and baby. A woman 
owes something to herself/^ said old Mrs. Simp- 
kins. "A woman keeps her looks so much longer 
if she thinks of herself some of the time, and you 
know a man always wishes to have his wife good- 
looking." 

"If she is a sample of the kind that keep their 
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good looks by thinking of themselves then 'Good 
Lord deliver us,' " said Frank after the old lady 
had gone. "But, Millicent, you are a corker. 
There is no mistake about that." 

"I am sure I haven't the least idea in the world 
what that is," Millicent answered with dignity, 
while the suspicion of a dimple lurked at the cor- 
ner of her mouth. "I hope since I am it that it 
is nothing bad." 

*Trank is so vulgar," complained Marie. "He 
uses so much slang that a person of refinement 
scarcely understands what he is talking about." 

On Thanksgiving Day there was a big dinner 
party at Ashley when twenty-four persons sat 
down at the table. 

To Millicent's great disappointment David did 
not come. "Unavoidably detained," he tele- 
graphed just before the time for the train to 
come. 

"I think he might have said why," Millicent ex- 
claimed. 

"You know if there were anything the matter 
they would let you know," Marie replied, so Mil- 
licent was forced to be content. 

Never had she looked lovelier than she did at 
the ball that evening. She wore a soft clinging 
green satin, the drapery of which was caught here 
and there with clusters of wild roses. A string of 
emeralds adorned her graceful neck, and a beau- 
tiful old comb of gold and green held her hair. 
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which was piled high, and the old comb helped to 
give additional height. 

Excitement gave her a brilliant color, and her 
eyes were even brighter than usual. 

"There is no mistake about it," said Frank, 
when Millicent swept into the drawing-room to 
show off her costume before putting on her wraps. 
"Dr. David Witherspoon is a lucky chap." 

"Oh, don't speak of him !" cried Millicent. "It 
makes my heart hurt. Isn't it too bad that he 
could not come?" 

"Never you mind," cried Frank consolingly, 
"I'll take his place." 

And Millicent, the matron, was even more of 
a social success than Millicent the maid had been, 
and many admiring eyes followed her as she 
danced that night. 

Millicent and Marie were discussing the ball 
of the evening before as they sat idly in front of 
the drawing-room fire, and Millicent said that 
she would have to go back to Millford the next 
morning. 

"Why do you have to go back so soon?" asked 
Marie. "I believe, after all, you are just like 
other women with a husband and baby. I believe 
you are homesick T' 

Millicent looked up with a half-shy, wholly 
charming expression. "I am horribly homesick. 
I want to see my husband, and I am just crazy to 
sec my baby!" 
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"Oh, you dear!'* cried Marie. "I think you 
are much sweeter wishing to see them than not.'* 

At that moment there was a ring at the front 
door bell, and before Marie understood what was 
transpiring Millicent had rushed across the room, 
and was folded in a man's arms. 

"I didn't come yesterday," David explained, 
"because the little boy was not well and I did not 
like to leave him." 

"And you didn't let me know? Oh, Davie!" 
Millicent's voice was full of reproachful tender- 
ness as she spoke. 

"Mother," — David spoke the name shyly; he 
had never before called Mrs. Gordon "Mother," 
— "said it would worry you and that he would be 
all right to-day, and he is." 

"I was coming to-morrow anyway," Millicent 
said as Marie slipped out of the room. "In fact, 
I was getting very homesick for you and baby." 
She looked up at David with such perfect trust 
and love in her eyes that he could not resist the 
impulse to take her in his arms again. 

"Well, if that doesn't beat all!" Frank's 
voice startled them, and they started guiltily. 
"Ashamed of it, too! Well, I don't wonder. 
Married a year and carrying on like that!" 
Frank came forward into the glow of the fire- 
light as he spoke. His merry eyes were full of 
mischief, and his big mouth opened in a merry 
smile. 

"How are you, David, old man?" he asked 
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cordially as he and David shook hands. ''How 
are Aunt Louise, and the kid, and Uncle Stuart?" 
Then without waiting for David to answer he 
went on: "You should have seen Millicent last 
night. I tell you she was great. Beat everything 
in sight, and didn't half try! She was the belle 
of the ball, and acted as if it came perfectly 
natural." 

Millicent blushed and dimpled in a way that 
showed she was pleased, but David answered in 
a matter of course tone, "I never saw her when 
she wasn't and didn't." 

The next day David and Millicent went home. 
Millicent declared that little Gordon knew her, 
and her joy in holding him and playing with him 
again was beautiful to see. 

Helen Montgomery came the first of the week 
following to stay two days before she went to 
Baltimore. 

"We must have the baby baptized while you 
are here," said Millicent. "I have been waiting 
until you came. I need your moral support. 
Mother and Davie wish to have the ceremony at 
church, but I prefer to have it at home. We can 
have a little reception afterward. Of course we 
can't have very many. Our rooms are too small. 
But we can ask our best friends to come, and we 
can serve the last of the wedding cake with win#. 
Don't you think it will be fun ?" 

"Why, yes," answered Helen, looking a little 
grave; "but don't you think it would be better to 
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go to the church, since your mother and David 
wish it?" 

'Wo/' answered Millicent decidedly. "Mother 
is old-fashioned like Dr. McKinnon, and it is 
just a notion with Davie. He is not in the least 
religious." 

"That is all the more reason why you should 
do as he wishes, it seems to me ; especially as you 
did not name the baby for him," Helen answered. 

"You dear old preaching Helen," laughed Mil- 
licent. "You needn't be trying to make me like 
you, for it can't be done. Besides," she added 
with a little air of superiority, "you really know 
nothing in the world about managing a husband." 

Helen looked up a little resentfully from a tiny 
little cap she was making, but catching the teasing 
expression in Millicent's eyes, she burst into a 
merry laugh. 

Little Stuart Gordon in his elaborate baptismal 
robe of lace and embroidery, behaved himself 
with great dignity. Dr. McKinnon had baptized 
Millicent and had married her and David. He 
did not approve of the reception, however, so he 
did not linger after the baptismal service was over. 



CHAPTER IX 

David, Millicent, and little Gordon spent 
Christmas week at Ole Fiel. Again the old house, 
which had been very quiet during the year just 
passed, bloomed with youth and beauty, and re- 
sounded with music and dancing. 

Again Judge Gordon had great wagon loads 
of holly, mistletoe, and Southern smilax brought 
in from the country. Again great fires roared in 
the old chimneys, and glinted on the gleaming ber- 
ries of the holly and the mistletoe, and cast fan- 
tastic shadows on the walls. Again Hannah had 
baked a row of cakes, which stood in all their 
glory of frosty whiteness behind the glass doors 
of the cupboard in the pantry. 

Everything was the same, yet not the same. 
For in the sombre old bedroom that had been 
Millicent's ever since she could remember there 
was a baby*s dainty blue and white, violet-scented 
basket and a snowy little bed. In the plain old 
hall downstairs there was a baby^s carriage with 
all its dainty paraphernalia of lace and ribbon. 
In one corner of the sedate old drawing-room 
there was a tiny gay little Christmas tree. 

The old pines on the lawn bent their stately 
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heads, and peeped in at the windows, whispering 
softly to one another : "S-e-c I S-e-e !" 

Millicent even hung up a tiny blue and wlute 
baby stocking, for Santa Claus to fill. 

"What are you doing?" David asked the day 
before Christmas when he came in and found her 
busily arranging the little Christmas tree. Mil- 
licent looked up with shining eyes, and answered : 
"He is so little. I couldn't let Christmas pass 
without fixing something for him, too. It is really 
for fun, I suppose," she added, laughing. 

It was a busy, happy week. Judge Gordon and 
Mrs. Gordon renewed their youth and were full 
of gracious hospitality. 

On Millicent's wedding anniversary, two days 
before Christmas, there was a big old-fashioned 
dinner. There were guests all day on Christmas 
Day, and the gaieties ended with an informal 
dance that evening. 

Merriment and simple heart's content reigned. 
The poor and needy were not forgotten and the 
grinning faces of the negroes about the place 
showed that they too were having a part in the 
Christmas cheer. 

But there was a faint shadow over the bright- 
ness of the whole, — little Gordon was not quite 
well. There was no apparent malady, and there 
seemed to be no cause for feeling anxiety; but it 
was felt. 

So intangible and so groundless seemed the feel- 
ing that it was easy to reason it away. But the 
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little fear that seemed almost absurd and could 
so easily be dissipated in daylight would, in the 
hushed hours of the night, suddenly assume pro- 
portions out of all reason, and would clutch at 
David's heart with long gaunt fingers, or would 
wake MilHcent who, with a terrified start, would 
bend ovei the sleeping baby to see if he were 
breathing. 

During the month of January there were many 
entertainments, — card parties and receptions and 
afternoon teas, — and Millicent attended them all. 
The Kermes, the most important social event of 
the midwinter season, was to be danced the first 
week in February. 

Millicent had missed the State Ball, and for that 
reason was particularly eager to go to the Kermes. 

"You needn't be looking so grave over it, Dr. 
Witherspoon. I will wear the same frock I wore 
to the ball in Bay City. I will not have to have 
anything new except some gloves. Of course, 
though, I will have to have some flowers, and we 
will have to go in a carriage," she said. 

"I wasn't thinking of the expense, dear," David 
answered. "I was thinking of the boy. He does 
not seem well to me. I do not like for us both to 
be away from him for a whole night." 

"Mother thinks he is improving," Millicent re- 
plied quickly. Nevertheless she rose anxiously, 
and went to look at the baby, who was asleep in 
his little white bed. 
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The little fellow did look very waxen. She 
could not deceive herself into thinking otherwise, 
and she leaned over him to see if he really 
breathed. Then she smiled through a sudden 
mist of tears as she looked bravely up into David's 
face. 

"We are two geese!" she cried. "He is all 
right. We are just not used to babies. Mother 
said yesterday that he was looking better, and that 
she would be glad to keep him if we went to the 
Kermes." 

"Very well," David answered in a relieved tone. 
"If Mother thinks he is improving, I must be 
mistaken in thinking otherwise." David had be- 
come very much attached to his little mother-in- 
law with her sound practical good sense and her 
brisk ways. 

He lingered a moment longer, looking at the 
sleeping child, but when he at length turned away 
if he felt reassured his grave face did not show it. 

In compliment to the officers of some of the 
government troops that were wintering in Mill- 
ford that year the ball assumed something of a 
military character. Flags and bunting were used 
in the decorations, and, together with the bright 
lights and a profusion of ferns and palms and 
crimson carnations, they made an attractive setting 
for the gay scene. Moreover, the handsome full 
dress uniforms of the officers, the dark evening 
clothes of the civilians, and the bright evening 
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dresses of the women added to the brilliance and 
impressiveness of the occasion. 

David and Millicent arrived late. David 
looked grave and troubled, but Millicent was as 
light-hearted as she was beautiful. She wore the 
same pale green frock that she had worn in Bay 
City, but she had given it a daring touch of color 
by looping it with bunches of flaming crimson 
roses. In her arms she carried a large bunch of 
the same brilliant flowers. 

Even before she left home she held herself a 
trifle haughtily, for she was conscious of being 
at her best, and David could not restrain a smile 
of pride as he looked at her, she was so patrician- 
looking, so young, so pretty. 

"You must be planning to do damage to-night," 
he said teasingly as he helped her with her wraps. 

"The ideal" she exclaimed. "I have done all 
the damage that I care anything about." She gave 
him a glance of devotion as she spoke. 

"You can't fool me," David insisted. "All of 
that isn't for me," but his eyes belied his teasing 
words. 

"It is for you," she cried. "Do you suppose 
I wish people to think that the distinguished Dr. 
Witherspoon has married a fright?" 

"Set your mind at rest then," David an- 
swered softly. "There is no danger of anybody's 
thinking that to-night." 

He turned the light down as he spoke and put 
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on the night latch. Then they went down the steps 
to the carriage together. 

The baby had been taken to Ole Fiel in the af- 
ternoon, and Millicent had telephoned the last 
thing before she commenced to dress to find out 
if he were all right. 

Judge Gordon had replied: "He is fine. Your 
mother and I are enjoying him. It makes us think 
of the time when you were a baby.*' 

Millicent had turned from the telephone with 
a light heart, but with a little lump in her throat. 

"Dear old Dad," she had thought tenderly, as 
she commenced to lay her pretty clothes out on the 
bed. 

When Millicent and David reached the ball 
her card was soon filled, and all eyes turned to 
watch her, she was so dazzling and danced so 
well. David cared very little for dancing. He 
danced once or twice with Millicent, and then 
stood for the greater part of the evening talking 
to the few elderly men and women that, in a 
bored manner, were chaperoning the ball. 

"It is a pleasure to see a woman like Mrs. With- 
erspoon. Doctor. One so seldom sees a married 
woman retain her girlish looks after she is mar- 
ried," said one old gentleman. 

"Our society would be different if more married 
women took the trouble to go out. It would give 
stability and character to it. I wish more married 
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women were like your wife, sir, and recognized 
that they owe themselves and society a duty," said 
another. 

"You are quite right," put in a third. "Mrs. 
Witherspoon is an example to our young women." 

"Thaak you," said David, feeling somewhat 
embarrassed. "You are most kind, I am sure." 

It was a pleasure to him to hear Millicent 
praised, but as the three old gentlemen turned to 
chat with some one else he sighed. 

When David and Millicent reached home the 
wintry stars were beginning to wane. Millicent's 
cheeks were still flaming with excitement and 
pleasure as they came up the steps together. 

"Oh, Davie! I have had such a good time; 
haven't you?" 

"Only middling," David answered. "You 
know, I do not care for dancing. But I am always 
glad to see you happy, little girl." 



CHAPTER X 

As the warm spring weather came on little Gor- 
don grew feebler. He was not ill, but he did not 
thrive. Millicent thought that the warm weather 
would be greatly to his advantage, but David 
knew better, and he dreaded to see the spring 
come. He planned to send Millicent and the 
baby to the seashore for the months of May and 
June, and to the mountains for the rest of the 
warm weather. In this way he hoped to drag the 
little one by the menacing pitfalls of the first sum- 
mer. 

One warm spring night toward the latter part 
of March the child was taken violently ill. The 
whole night David and Dr. Burgess fought the 
dread disease that had attacked him, but without 
success, and David, seeing that his condition was 
desperate, telegraphed for Dr. Sprunt. 

Millicent, with tense lips and set eyes, had 
worked during the whole of the long trying night. 
When daylight came David went to her and drew 
her away. 
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"Come, MilHcent," he said gently. "The Htdc 
man is quiet now. You must rest a while. We 
will call you if he wakes." 

"Oh, Davie," she cried as she laid her head 
helplessly on his breast, "I can't. He is my baby. 
I can't leave him." 

David insisted, however, and finally she went. 

"Sprunt will be here to-night," he said. "What 
we must do is to try to keep the little boy quiet 
until then." 

He turned away, his own face convulsed with 
pain. 

The long, anxious day wore away at length, 
and in the early hours of the evening Dr. Sprunt 
arrived. He went at once to the room where the 
baby lay on his mother's lap. All Millicent's 
pretty looks were gone ; in the place of the beau- 
tiful, laughing girl a woman had been born, — a 
woman that looked on the face of woe with wide, 
sad eyes. 

Her cheeks and lips were colorless; but her 
hands were steady, her patience and self-control 
perfect. She laid the baby on the bed, and Dr. 
Sprunt, with grave face and gentle touch, made 
the necessary examination. Her eyes did not 
leave the doctor's face, but he was inscrutable. 

The charts and medicines were gone over, then 
the doctors went out to consult, and Millicent 
again held the baby in her arms. She held him 
as if with the feeble power of her woman's arm 
she would put back Death itself. 
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After what to her seemed an eternity of wait- 
ing, the doctors returned. 

*'We must have a nurse," Dr. Sprunt said to 
her. "You are not strong enough to do all the 
nursing. Besides, it is better for the baby.'* 

'*I am quite strong," Millicent cried. "Am I 
not, Mother ? — am I not, Davie ? See my hands ; 
they are steady. My arms are strong. Feel 
them." She turned almost fiercely on Dr. Sprunt 
as she spoke. "Davie, too, said that we must 
have a nurse, but I do not wish a nurse to touch 
my baby. I must nurse him myself." 

"Millicent, darling," — David's voice was very 
gentle but very firm, — "Sprunt says that the only 
chance that the little fellow has is to have a nurse 
that would understand how to use the treatment 
he wishes to try." 

"I am intelligent. I can follow directions. I 
will do any thing you say. I will not fail; I will 
not break down. Oh, do not take my baby from 
mel" Millicent's voice rose hoarse and appeal- 
ing. Her face was full of desperate anxiety, but 
Dr. Sprunt was firm. 

"It is his only chance, Mrs. Witherspoon," he 
said, "and every minute counts." 

At that moment Dr. Burgess came in with a 
nurse from the hospital. She came in quite as a 
matter of course, and commenced to arrange the 
room. 

Then a desperate fight of two days' duration 
followed. At the end of that time the little ilower 
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just budded here was plucked to bloom forever in 
God's beautiful garden. 

During those two days and the sad days that 
followed Milliccnt shed no tear, gave no outward 
sign of grief, but, like one turned to stone, she 
did what they let her do, or sat and waited. 

William Sprunt and Mrs. Gordon were sure 
that she would have the relief of tears when she 
saw the baby in his little white coffin, but she did 
not. David took her into the sitting-room where 
the little fellow lay surrounded by beautiful flow- 
ers. Frightened, she glanced around the room at 
the flowers; then, going to the little coffin, she 
leaned over it almost curiously, and touched the 
little waxen face and the tiny hands. "Mother's 
baby," she cooed softly. "Mother's little, little 
baby." Turning suddenly to David, with a note 
of wild beseeching in her voice, she cried: "Is he 
dead, Davie? Are you sure? Suref 

David was entirely overcome by the pathos of 
the scene, and led her quickly away, but she shed 
no tear. 

The funeral was over. The sweetest hymns 
had been sung; Dr. McKinnon had made the ten- 
derest and most loving prayers, and the tiny new- 
made mound had been covered with flowers. Then 
their friends had left David and Millicent alone, 
for Mr«. Gordon had thought that to do so would 
bebettt. 

Loving hands had hidden away everything that 
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could remind Millicent of the baby. The litde 
carriage, the pretty basket, even the little white 
crib, had been taken out, and every one of his 
pretty, dainty belongings had been put away. 
Everything was as it had been before the baby 
came except the grave, set face of the father 
and the black dress and staring, hard eyes of the 
mother. 

After a supper, at which neither of them ate 
anything, David persuaded Millicent to go to bed. 
In obedience to his wish, she went into her bed- 
room. As she was unfastening her dress she saw 
a tiny blue and white sock that had fallen un- 
noticed under the edge of the bed. She stooped 
and picked it up, intending to lay it aside, but as 
she held it in her hand the impression of a tiny 
foot showed in its form. Suddenly her tears be- 
gan to flow. She hugged the tiny thing to her, 
she kissed it, she called it by every endearing 
name. 

It was thus that David found her. He took 
her in his arms and tried to soothe her, but in 
vain. 

"Oh, my Godl" she cried. "He is dead, and I 
have killed him." 

"Oh, no I noT^ David cried in a passion of ten- 
derness. "You are unstrung to-night. You will 
see differently to-morrow." 

"No, I will not," she cried wildly. "I have 
killed him 1 I have killed him 1 Oh, Davie, there 
must never be any more children 1 Indeed, I am 
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not fit to be a mother. Don't you see, Davie? 
Don't you see I was selfish with my baby? I am 
selfish with everybody. With Dad, with Mother, 
with you, and now with my little, little babyl" 

Millicent's bright head was bowed on the table 
in front of her, her arms were stretched across 
it, her form shook as the wailing sobs broke from 
her. She was in an abandon of grief and re- 
morse. David put his strong arms around her 
and laid his cheek on her hair, but his lips were 
dumb. 



PART TWO 



CHAPTER I 

Ten years passed, — ten good years, in which 
David accomplished a great deal. During this 
time he went abroad for a year's study in Edin- 
burgh, London, and Berlin, and he had made a 
specialty of the diseases of the nose, throat, chest, 
and lungs. 

Judge Gordon and Mrs. Gordon had died 
within one year of each other, and one windy 
March night not long afterward Ole Fiel was 
burned. Thus Millicent was left entirely alone 
except for her husband's strong arm. Of course, 
everything that Judge Gordon had owned be- 
longed to Millicent, and she and David were con- 
sidering the advisability of moving into the old 
house at the time that it was burned. 

Then they decided to use the site of Ole Fiel 
for the children's hospital. So it was on the 
sweet old rose garden and the whispering pines 
and the orchard with its spring wealth of bloom 
and its autumn ripeness that the eyes of the chil- 
dren rested as they were being wooed back to 
health. 

David and Millicent built for themselves a 
handsome new modern house, which was sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds. 
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Barrett and Bismarck were things of the past, 
and Pat and Dan, the two old setters, had gone 
to their long home. David now had an automo- 
bile and Millicent had her little Hupmobile. 

Soon after little Gordon's death Dr. McKin- 
non had come to see Millicent and had talked to 
her so tenderly that her heart was touched as it 
had never been before. He had asked her to 
come and take a class in Sunday School, and the 
next Sunday, to her own surprise, she had gone. 
Not long afterward some of her friends asked her 
aid in the building of a Home for Old Ladies. 
David was glad that she was interested, and he 
urged her to help them, thinking that it would 
be good for her to be pleasantly and usefully em- 
ployed. 

For some years after the death of the baby and 
her parents Millicent shunned society. Then her 
friends commenced to insist that she should go 
out again. 

"You do yourself a great injustice, Millicent,'* 
declared one. 

"It is a woman's duty to keep abreast of 
things," said another. "You will be old before 
your time." 

"Think of David," admonished a third. "He 
is working much too hard. You will have to take 
him out to get his mind off his work." 

This last argument had its effect, for Millicent 
truly loved her husband. The next time they were 
iniated out, to David's surprise and pleasure, she 
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accepted the invitation, and when the time to go 
arrived she appeared in a pretty white dress with a 
rose in her hair. 

After that there was no keeping her to himself. 
Invitations of all kinds poured in. If it were not 
a social engagement it was a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Home for Old Ladies or of the Board 
of Equalized Charities, or it became the duty of 
the president to call a meeting of the Millford 
Federation of Clubs or of the Association for the 
Uplift of the Children of the Poor. 

Millicent said she scarcely had time to breathe. 
She often petted David and told him how much 
she hated to be away from him so much, but 
neither of them saw how it could be prevented. 

Millicent was very capable. She combined to a 
remarkable degree Judge Gordon's ability and 
amiable manners with Mrs. Gordon's practical 
conmion sense. So the years found her a social 
leader as well as a prime factor in every good 
work that went on in the city of Millford. 

She and David had a charming house, and they 
both loved it, but it was not long before the beau- 
tiful rooms had a cheerless, unused, servant-kept 
look; and when David came in weary and wanting 
companionship Millicent was nearly always ab- 
sent. At first she would not go out in the evening 
without him, but two or three times he had been 
called out just as they were leaving the house, and 
she had been disappointed. 

After that friends usually telephoned to ask if 
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they might come for her if Dr. Witherspoon could 
not go. 

At this time Millicent was in the heyday of her 
almost perfect beauty. Her hair was still pale 
gold and wavy and abundant, with not one strand 
of gray in it. Her eyes were still starry, wide 
open, and truthful, while her figure and her com- 
plexion were lovely. Her manners were charm- 
ing, with just a hint of haughtiness; for was she 
not a Gordon, the wife of the distinguished Dr. 
Witherspoon, and easily the most beautiful woman 
in the state ? 

But the fault with her appearance was that 
she was too immaculate, her eyes were too bright 
and restless, her manner lacked sincerity, and the 
expression on her beautiful face was not a con- 
tented one. 

David's face was grave, and his beautiful red 
brown hair was beginning to grow thin at the 
temples and to be plentifully sprinkled with gray. 
He was known for his skill in five or six states, and 
the universities where he had studied gladly ac- 
knowledged his ability. No wonder Millicent 
was proud of him 1 David loved children passion- 
ately, but there had been no more in his home 
since little Gordon's death. 

He often came in when Millicent was not there 
and with only his pipe and his violin as com- 
panions he was very lonely. 



CHAPTER II 

A fair was in progress in the city of Millford. 
Bands were playing and the criers in front of the 
side shows were declaring in loud and convincing 
tones the wonders within. 

Automobiles, carriages, hacks, made a ceaseless 
procession. The people on the thronged side- 
walks were seemingly mad with joy. For one 
brief hour they were living the fearful creed, "Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die." So tumultuous was their gaiety that they 
seemed to deny the certainty of to-morrow; and 
seemed to shake their fists at the truth, crying: 
^Thereisnopovertyl There is no sin 1 There 
is no death I You lie 1 You lie I You lie 1" 

In and out among the throng of poor and ill- 
dressed people the rich wove threads of silk and 
fur and jewels. They too were intent on for- 
getting and were helping to make the protest of 
mankind against death. 

Dr. David Witherspoon was driving along the 
crowded street. Solemn thoughts passed through 
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his brain, as with grave face and steady hand he 
sent his machine carefully and skilfully through 
the crowds of people. As he looked upon the 
thropg of merrymakers sadness took possession of 
him, and he seemed to realize the pity that moved 
the great heart of Christ when he had compassion 
on the multitude and when he wept over Jeru- 
salem. 

The pathos of a great crowd always touched 
him inexpressibly. He did not know whether he 
believed in God, but he knew that he loved his 
fellow-man. Want and sin and death were three 
grim enemies with which David and his poor were 
well acquainted. 

Suddenly from out the throng of people on the 
sidewalk a half-drunken Irishman reeled, a bit 
of maudlin song on his lips. A big automobile 
from the opposite direction struck him squarely in 
the back, and before the frightened chauif eur could 
stop the car the front wheels had passed over his 
body. David stopped his car and hastened to 
the prostrate man. 

A heart-breaking wail broke on the ears of the 
bystanders as a slim, red-haired girl of about fif- 
teen ran swiftly from out the crowd and knelt 
by the still form. 

"Tis me father 1 'Tis me father 1" she cried in 
a voice so wretched and yet so sweet that there was 
no eye there unwetted by sympathy. 

Someone had telephoned for an ambulance, 
which now arrived, and the great crowd silently 
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gave way to let it pass. The poor wreck of a man 
was carefully lifted in, while the child clung to his 
hand weeping and shivering. 

The ambulance started for the hospital, the 
bands started up a lively measure, and the crowd 
surged back and forth. As far as it was concerned 
the incident was closed. 

David, however, had gently loosened the girl's 
hand from her dead father's, and almost lifting 
her into his automobile he had slowly followed 
the ambulance. 

"What is your father's name, little girl?" he 
asked gently. 

''Patrick O'Bryan, sir," she answered between 
her sobs. ''And it's dead he is I Oh, me father ! 
Me dear father!" she cried in an uncontrollable 
burst of childish grief. 

They were nearing the hospital and David, tak- 
ing one of his hands from the wheel, laid it over 
one of the child's thin, nervous hands. 

"Your father is dead," he said gently; in spite 
of his thorough acquaintance with death and grief 
he had never learned to speak those words with- 
out a feeling of sympathy that was almost pain. 
"We are taking him to the hospital, but I am quite 
sure that there is nothing to be done. You will 
have to be brave and tell me your name and where 
you live. Is your mother living?" 

The child looked up with a frightened glance. 
"I never knew any mother. There is nobody but 
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me. He is all I have in the world," she faltered. 

"What is your name, and where do you live?" 
David asked. 

"My name is Hyacinth, but he always calls me 
Cinthy," the child answered. She commenced to 
sob again and they had reached the hospital be- 
fore David could soothe her. 

The next day at the poor funeral David and 
Cinthy were the only mourners that stood by the 
open grave and heard the solemn words, "Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes." 

Old Mrs. Conner lived in a small cottage on 
a back street near David's home. She was devoted 
to him because he had done a great deal to al- 
leviate the suffering of her son when he lay dying 
of consumption. 

The day of Patrick O'Bryan's funeral the old 
woman was busy in her little garden when she 
heard an automobile stop in front of the cottage. 
Presently David walked around the side of the 
house leading Cinthy by the hand. The child's 
face was plain and pinched-looking, and was 
swollen from crying. 

"Here, Mrs. Conner!" David called, "I have 
brought you a kid." 

The old woman came forward as rapidly as her 
two hundred pounds would allow and shook hands 
with David. Then she turned toward the girl, 
who stood looking at her with wide, questioning 
hyacinth-blue eyes. 
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"What's your name, honey?" Mrs. Conner 
asked in her hearty, motherly voice. 

The child's face broke into a faint smile as she 
answered, "Cinthy O'Bryan, ma'am." 

Cinthy's modest bundle was set down. David 
and Mrs. Conner had a few minutes of private 
conversation, then he left Mrs. Conner and the 
girl together. 

Thus it was that Cinthy became Dr. David 
Witherspoon's protegee and he became her idol. 

It was remarkable how quickly Cinthy re- 
sponded to good food and good care. She had 
been thin and pale, but her body soon became 
round and plump, her flesh firm and rosy. Her 
eyes, blue as the hyacinth whose name she bore, 
were shaded by long black lashes. Her hair was 
red, — ^undeniably, unchangeably red, — ^but with 
proper care it rippled in a hundred gleaming 
waves and stood out around her face like the 
golden halo of a saint. The resemblance to a 
saint ceased there, however, for undoubtedly 
Cinthy was no saint I Her nose was short, and her 
mouth, — ^large, rosy, and sweet, — ^turned up mer- 
rily at the corners. When she laughed, — in a con- 
tagious way that it did one good to hear, — she 
showed a row of strong white even teeth. 

Mrs. Conner had done her best with Cinthy, 
and had striven to make her a good Methodist 
like herself ; but Cinthy would not be made. How- 
ever, she went to the city school for three years, 
and stood at the head of her class. Then near the 
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end of the third year she came in one day and 
slammed her book satchel into a corner. 

**I am never going back to school. Never, never 
any morel'' she announced. 

Cinthy was nearly eighteen at this time, but 
she looked younger because of the childish way 
in which she was dressed. Her gingham dress 
was short and plain, her shoes were broad and 
low-heeled, and her hair was wound around her 
head in two broad plaits that were tied with a wide 
black ribbon. 

Mrs. Conner was surprised at Cinthy's an- 
nouncement. 

*'Why are you not going back to school?" she 
asked uneasily. She was devoted to Cinthy, — ^who 
could have helped being? — ^but she was also a little 
afraid of her. 

The girl had a way of deciding what she wished 
to do, — good, bad, or indifferent, — and of pro- 
ceeding to do it, regardless of the wishes of any- 
one else. 

"Because they said I was Irish," answered 
Cinthy tersely. 

*TheyI Who's they, Cinthy?" Mrs. Conner 
looked at the girl over her glasses as she asked the 
question. 

"Miss Welsh,— all of them." 

"Why did they say such a thing as that?" the 
old woman asked kindly. 

"Oh, they were studying types, and Miss Welsh 
said I was typical Irish/' Cinthy gave herself an 
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angry little shake and then commenced to laugh. 

Such a rollicking, merry, contagious laugh it 
was I Mrs. Conner joined in and laughed too, 
until her fat form quaked from head to foot, and 
her kind old eyes brimmed over with tears. 

''What are you going to do, then?" she asked, 
gravity being restored. 

She knew it was useless to argue with Cinthy. 

"I am going to make the doctor let me study 
to be a nurse in the new hospital," she answered 
firmly. "I am going up to his office now. Don't 
you feel uneasy; he'll let me," she added reas- 
suringly. 

**I don't feel uneasy that he won't. I feel un- 
easy that he will," Mrs. Conner answered a little 
tartly. Whereat Cinthy laughed again. 

"Is there anything that you wish me to take to 
the doctor?" she asked presently, after a pause 
during which she had been giving her hair a few 
little pats and pulls in front of the small mirror 
that hung over the fireplace. 

As the old woman looked up at Cinthy it sud- 
denly dawned on her that the child had become 
a woman, and a very pretty and wilful one at 
that. 

"You can take him some of the lettuce and rad- 
ishes. I gathered some early this morning, think- 
ing he might send for them." 

A little later Cinthy was ushered into Dr. With- 
erspoon's private office. 

Her hair, full of vitality, stood out under the 
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brim of her plain black sailor hat, but her ex- 
pression was demureness personified. 

"Why, Cinthyl" David exclaimed, "what brings 
you here at this hour? Why are you not at 
school?'' He took out his watch and looked at 
it as he spoke. 

"I came to tell you. I have quit school," Cinthy 
answered firmly. 

"Quit school! Impossible," he said. "You are 
my ward, you know. I cannot allow that." 

"But you will not make me go to school if they 
abuse and slander me, will you?" she asked, as 
if demanding justice. 

"Abuse and slander you? What do they say?" 

"They say I am Irish,'' Cinthy answered, look- 
ing up at David with a deliciously innocent and re- 
proachful look. 

David's heart melted. "We'll not stand for 
that," he answered heartily. "You are an Ameri- 
can now. I'll see to it that they do not call you 
that again. I will go there with you now, if you 
wish me to do so." 

Cinthy did not wish him to go, so instead of 
answering David she parried. 

"I am almost eighteen now and I am awfully 
strong. I do not wish to go to school any more. 
I want to work," she said. 

"Work ?" said David. "What can you do ?" 

"Nothing yet," the girl answered sadly, "but 
I wish to learn to be a nurse so that I can help 
you and Mrs. Conner. You both have been so 
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good to me. Don't you see that I cannot let you 
go on taking care of me always. I must get to 
work." 

"That is nonsense," David answered, but he 
looked at her narrowly. "The child has become a 
woman," he thought, and manlike he smiled be- 
cause she was a pretty one. 

Instantly Cinthy saw her advantage and seized 
it. 

"Ah, but you will let me, will you not? You 
know. You understand how I feel. Will you let 
me ? Will you ? Will you ?" She caught David's 
hand and with childish impetuosity carried it to 
her lips. 

David pulled it away, a little embarrassed. 
Many times the child Cinthy had shown her love 
for him by fondling and caressing his hands, but 
to-day she was different. To-day she was a 
woman. It would not do. 

"Cinthy," he said gravely, "you must not do that 
again. You are getting too big. I understand, 
but anyone seeing you do that would not." 

Cinthy looked at David quizzically for a mo- 
ment, with her head on one side, then she laughed 
until the tears rolled down her pink cheeks. David, 
though he strongly suspected that she was laughing 
at him, could not resist her contagious merriment, 
and presently he joined in. 

A little later, when she left the office, she threw 
her empty basket at Muff, the gray cat that sat 
blinking in the sun on the office steps. 
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Then from sheer happiness she danced and 
skipped all the way home. 

She presented herself there just as the simple 
mid-day meal of vegetables, bread, and milk were 
served on the kitchen table. 

She burst into the room like a whirlwind, her 
hair flying, her eyes dancing. '*I knew he would 1" 
she cried triumphantly. 

"I did, too," Mrs. Conner answered shortly. 
Cinthy laughed again, but this time Mrs. Conner 
did not laugh with her. 



CHAPTER III 

Cinthy, in her blue undergraduate dress made 
short and rather full, with white cap, kerchief, 
and apron, and with her round strong young arms 
bare to the elbow, was irresistible. 

The nurses were required to wear broad, low- 
heeled, ugly shoes, and to arrange their hair with 
the utmost simplicity. So shapely were Cinthy's 
ankles, however, and so slender her pretty feet 
that "common sense" shoes declined to look ugly 
on her. So adorable were the little red curls at 
her temples and around the nape of her round, 
white neck that the superintendent was in despair. 

Everybody adored Cinthy, even the oldish super- 
intendent. To be strong and pretty and eighteen 
and to be learning to be a nurse in the children's 
hospital was enough to make any girl happy; and 
happiness is catching. 

Whenever Cinthy showed her merry face she 
got «miles in return. The sick children begged for 
her. "The Pretty One," they called her, and Cin- 
thy's tact and patience with them was unwearying. 
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There was no little suflferer that was not the better 
for her presence and the pain had to be bad indeed 
that she could not charm away by soothing rub, 
or song, or story. The sound of her laugh as she 
entertained a group of convalescent children was a 
pleasant thing to hear. So thought the superin- 
tendent as she went about her duties, so thought 
Millicent as she paid her weekly visit to the hos- 
pital ; so thought David as he made his daily round 
of the patients. 

"That little girl Cinthy O'Bryan that you used 
to be interested in seems to be doing nicely at the 
hospital/' Millicent said to David one day. 

"Why, yes," he answered abstractedly, "she is. 
I believe she is really gifted as a nurse." 

"How did she happen to take up nursing?" 
Millicent asked. 

"I don't know," David answered indifferently. 
"She quit school because they called her Irish; then 
she decided to go to work." 

"How deliciously funny I" cried Millicent, and 
she laughed merrily. "Does she not know that 
she is Irish?" 

"No," said David, laughing, "she isn't now. 
She is American, and a loyal one too." 

"I've been thinking " said Millicent after 

a pause. 

"Be careful how you do that," interrupted 
David impudently. "I shouldn't like for it to have 
any bad effect." 

"I will do it with discretion," Millicent an- 
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swered smiling. "What I started to say was that 
it would be a good thing if we brought the child 
here when she finishes her training. Anna is so 
careless and keeps your offices so poorly, and I 
don't believe she can take a message intelligently." 

David did not answer, and the subject dropped, 
but the thought recurred to him again and again. 

"The child is very capable," he thought, and 
subconsciously he also thought that she was very 
attractive, and that it would be pleasant to have 
her around, looking after his offices and thinking 
of his comfort when, as so often happened, Milli- 
cent was out. 

If David had had different training, or if his 
disposition had been different, or even if his pro- 
fession had been different, he would probably have 
passed a good deal of time at the clubs. As it was 
he held membership in two, — ^the On Dit, the 
men's club, and the Riverside Country Club. He 
was a very busy man, however, and his profession 
required him to stay in his offices a greater part of 
the time. Besides, he was home-loving in his taste. 
He was devoted to reading and to music, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the rare occasions when he 
and Millicent passed an evening reading or play- 
ing together. What he enjoyed more than any- 
thing else was to have Millicent sit near him on a 
low stool, — sometimes resting her pretty head 
against his arm, — and play on the guitar and sing 
to him in her soft, tender voice. 

He was very proud of Millicent. Her sweet- 
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ncss and beauty, her ability and her devotion to 
him, touched a tender and responsive chord. 

He had been reared, however, by a mother that 
made her home her first duty. She had had the 
old-fashioned idea that the greater part of a 
woman's time should be spent in her home, and 
David could not get this idea out of his head. 
He missed having a woman in the house. When 
he allowed himself to grow sentimental he would 
often picture how he would like to find Millicent 
when he reached home, — if he could choose. 
Sometimes he thought her most attractive as she 
sat waiting for him with a bit of sewing on her 
lap. Sometimes the vision of her arranging the 
flowers appealed to him most. Another time she 
would seem sweeter, in his imagination, as she 
made dessert, or the pastry for a chicken pie. He 
remembered having caught her so once when they 
were first married, and she had looked so lovely 
that he had taken her in his arms, rolling pin and 
all, and a little smudge of flour had been left on 
his coat by the tip of her nose. 

Of course he was sensible, however. He knew 
that he did not wish his wife to do the sewing and 
the cooking and the housework. He could afford 
to pay for all of that, — just at this point in his 
thoughts David always sighed. 

What he really wanted was companionship, in- 
terest, sympathy, the patter of little feet, the sound 
of children's voices in his home. He wanted a 
woman there who was not a drudge but a queen, — 
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a queeti) planning, directing, governing, wisely and 
gently and firmly. 

Taking it altogether, David was rather glad, 
in his heart, that Millicent had suggested that they 
take Cinthy into his office when she should have 
finished her training. 



CHAPTER IV 

Cinthy's training was ended, and she had been 
in Dr. Witherspoon's office for two months. 
Everything about the offices bespoke her care. 
The windows were clean; there were fresh cur- 
tains ; the pillows on the lounge were immaculate ; 
the papers and magazines were in their proper 
places ; the books were dusted and neatly arranged; 
the instruments shone like silver ; the bottles were 
ranged in one corner behind a screen; David's 
desk had every convenience at hand, — ink, pens, 
blotters, paper, envelopes, stamps, bill heads, 
blank checks, prescription blanks, two or three 
letter files, and a pencil with the crowning glory 
of a rubber were all neatly arranged on it. 

David gave a sigh of satisfaction when he 
glanced about him. It was the night of the Fed- 
eration Ball, and he had promised Millicent that 
he would go. It was cold and he was tired, for 
his day had been trying and discouraging. He 
would have greatly preferred the prospect of 
staying quietly at home. 

He went into his inner office. Cinthy was no- 
where to be seen, but everything bespoke her capa- 
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ble, sunshiny presence. A bright fire burned in 
the grate, as the furnace had not yet been started ; 
the curtains were drawn; David's big chair was 
pulled to just the right position; the light was 
turned down to a taper. 

David sat down in the chair, thinking he 
would rest awhile before it was time to dress. 
The fire was very comfortable, and he was spent 
after his hard day's work. In a few minutes he 
was fast asleep, with his head resting against the 
cushioned back of the chair in which he sat. He 
was quiet so long that Cinthy, coming in from the 
library where she was allowed to browse at will 
when she had time, peeped in to see what was the 
matter. 

No true woman ever looked on a tired man 
asleep without feeling something of the maternal 
stir within her. As Cinthy looked down at David 
her eyes suddenly welled up with an inexplicable 
emotion, and she turned away quickly, half 
ashamed of a feeling that she did not understand. 
Hurrying into the outer office she took up a book 
and pretended to read. 

Millicent's car stopped and directly Millicent 
came in looking exquisite in a dark blue tailored 
suit and a hat of the same color trimmed with 
flowing plumes. Her eyes were bright, her hair 
soft and fluffy, her cheeks glowing from the frosty 
nip of the autumn wind. 

"Where's Davie?" she asked, peeping in at the 
office door as she passed. 
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*'Hc is in his office asleep," answered Cinthy, 
rather tersely. 

Somehow the two women did not quite like each 
other, though neither of them acknowledged it 
even to herself. 

Millicent frankly acknowledged the girl's capa- 
bility, and she rejoiced that David's offices were 
so well kept and so comfortable. She had known 
for some time, she told herself, that Anna was im- 
possible, but at the same time she did not quite 
like the look that sometimes glinted from Cinthy's 
blue eyes. If it had not been so absurd, she would 
have imagined that the girl looked critical or even 
contemptuous at times. Cinthy's manner, how- 
ever, was always respectful and pleasant, and her 
hands willing. 

Millicent was very tired. She had been at two 
board meetings, and had paid her usual visit to the 
children's hospital. A great deal of David's time 
and thought had been given to the founding of the 
hospital for poor children and in this work Mil- 
licent had helped him with signal intelligence and 
unfailing sympathy. She and David had laid the 
corner stone together, and it was through blinding 
tears that she had first read the words inscribed 
thereon, — Stuart Gordon Memorial. 

One day each week she gave to looking after 
the details of management for him, and one after- 
noon she always gave to visiting the sick children. 
The afternoon of the Federation Ball she had 
spent there. This, with two board meetings and 
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a formal luncheon to some of the Federation of- 
ficers, had made a very busy day. 

"I will call you after a while to hook me up, if 
you don't mind," she said to Cinthy, as she turned 
to go upstairs. "I must rest awhile now." 

'*A11 right," Cinthy answered pleasantly. 

Millicent went to her room, and quickly un- 
dressing took a hot bath. She turned out the 
light, and was just preparing to snuggle down 
under the blankets for a nap when there was a 
light tap at her door. Cinthy entered bringing 
a cup of steaming cocoa and a plate of hot, crisp 
toast. 

''You looked tired when you came in," the girl 
said by way of explanation. ''I thought you might 
relish this." 

"You are a good child," said Millicent warmly. 
"It is just what I want. I am frightfully tired, 
and I have to go out again to-night." She took 
the tray from Cinthy as she spoke, and cleared it 
of its contents to the last crumb before she handed 
it back. 

Two hours later Millicent was ready for the 
ball. She wore her first black evening dress, an 
elegant affair of soft black velvet. It was made 
so as to cling and show every curve and line of her 
dainty figure. Her creamy neck and shoulders 
shone like polished ivory above it, while in front 
it was cut the barest trifle too low. 

Her hair was parted in the middle and was ar- 
ranged in a great soft coil at the back of her 
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head. Around her neck she wore a necklace of 
diamonds; and the tiara on her head and the 
handsome pins holding her hair in place were set 
with stones simulating the same jewels. The face 
above the handsome gown was exquisite in its 
delicate patrician beauty. 

"Fm too pale," she said to Cinthy, as the girl 
was hooking up the beautiful gown, and with skil- 
ful light hand she gave her cheeks a touch of 
rouge. The effect was magical. 

"I wouldn't if I were you," said Cinthy. "I 
like you better without. It is not true I" 

"As if that mattered!" answered Millicent, a 
trifle provoked. "The diamonds in my hair are 
not true, yet you say they are lovely." 

"You know it is not the samel They are only 
a fad. Nobody expects them to be true. But 
you, — you are different!" Cinthy insisted. 

"I have no doubt that you would not use it, 
child, but you must remember that you are young. 
The president of the Federation must look well for 
her husband's sake." 

Cinthy started to speak, but bit her lip and re- 
mained silent. Millicent's quick eyes noted the 
repression. 

"What did you start to say?" she demanded. 

"Nothing," Cinthy answered, but her usually 
fine color deepened on her brow and cheek. 

"Yes, you did start to say something," said Mil- 
licent, looking at her curiously. "Out with it! 
Good or bad, tell me what it is." She caught the 
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girl playfully by the shoulders and looked her full 
in the face. 

Cinthy laughed in an embarrassed way and an- 
swered : "I started to say that I think there are 
many things you could do for your husband that 
he would like better than that. If I had a hus- 
band like yours nothing could make me leave him 
as you do. The world could go to smash. I 
would stay with him and make him happy 1" As 
Cinthy ceased speaking, for the second time that 
evening her blue eyes were full of inexplicable 
tears. 

Millicent looked at her sharply for a second 
and then said: '*I promised not to be angry, and 
I am not, but you mustn't ever speak to me like 
that again. My husband is quite happy. He and 
I understand each other perfectly. He is not one 
of the narrow-minded men that think a woman is 
entitled to no individuality. He is lovely to me 
always, and wishes me to do exactly as I please." 

Cinthy's fine color deepened a second time, but 
this time she said nothing, and Millicent changed 
the subject. 

"By the way, where is Davie ?" she asked. "Has 
he come up?" 

"I don't know," answered Cinthy vaguely. "Is 
he going with you?" 

"Why, of course," Millicent answered a little 
fretfully. "Do, Cinthy, see if he has come up." 

But when Cinthy started downstairs Millicent 
followed her, and the two women reached the 
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office together. The noise made by the opening 
door roused David. He had been sleeping the 
heavy sleep of exhaustion, but he woke as Millicent 
and Cinthy burst into the room. 

^Why, Davie!" Millicent cried. "Aren't you 
going with me ? Why are you not dressed ?" Mil- 
licent looked a trifle haughty, and in her voice there 
was a suspicion of both surprise and jeproof . 

**Yes," he answered, sitting up as he spoke, and 
looking at his watch. "Tfcn o'clock 1" he exclaimed. 
"Why, I must have fallen asleep. Why didn't 
you wake me, Cinthy?" 

"I didn't know you were going out with Mrs. 
Witherspoon until a minute ago," Cinthy an- 
swered. Her words were apologetic, but her 
glance added as plainly as it was possible for a 
glance to do, "And I am glad I did not." 

Millicent looked at David gravely. 

"You are pale, Davie. Are you too tired to 
go?" 

"Why, no," he answered briskly. "I am all 
right. I felt pretty done up when I came in, but 
I am rested now. I had two operations this after- 
noon, and the Dunnaway child will hardly live 
through the night, so taking it all in all I have 
had a trying day. I am all right now, though, 
and I will be with you in five minutes." 

He rose and started to leave the room, but as he 
did so the telephone rang. 

"Some one to speak to you, Mrs. Witherspoon,'* 
called Cinthy, who had answered. 
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"If you don't wish to go," Milliccnt said as 
she came back, "do not mind saying so. Marie 
Shaw telephoned to say that they would call for 
us both in a few minutes. I can go with them if 
you do not wish to go." 

There was sweet consideration of him in her 
words and tones, and David yielded at once. "If 
you really don't mind?" he said, settling himself 
back in the easy chair and stretching comfortably. 

"Of course I really mind," Millicent answered. 
"A doctor's patients are always convenient, how- 
ever. I am used to making them carry your sins. 
Besides, the president of the Federation should be 
on time, and it will take you at least a half-hour 
to shave and dress." 

She rubbed a pretty white hand, with highly 
polished fingernails, over his cheek as she spoke. 

Millicent had perched herself on the arm of 
D:vid's chair as she talked, and Cinthy had 
slipped out. 

"By the way," she said, suddenly rising and 
dropping her train, which she had been carrying 
by slipping one arm through a loop of silk cord 
attached to it, "how does your wife look? Does 
she do you credit?" 

She swept away with the air of a grande dame 
as she spoke, and David rose to get a better view. 

"That is very nice, — very nice, indeed," he 
said, "but, Millicent, love, I don't like this." He 
touched with his forefinger her beautiful neck 
where her dress was cut the barest trifle too low. 
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"Oh, you dear old prude, Davie!" she laughed 
"I knew you would say that ! To tell you the truth, 
I don't like it either. That is part of the game, 
though, and one has to play it." 

At that moment the Shaws' automobile was 
heard, and Millicent hurried into her wraps. 
David helped to tuck her away snugly in the auto- 
mobile, and cautioned Marie to take good care 
of her. Then he went into the house. 

He found that Cinthy had fixed him a tempting 
tray, on which were grapefruit, eggs, toast, and a 
cup of delicious coffee. 

"You are a trump, Cinthy!" he cried. "You 
know what a tired, hungry man likes, don't you? 
You will make some chap a good wife some day." 

"I will not," Cinthy answered impudently. "I 
never intend to marry. I know one thing, though; 
if I had a nice husband I wouldn't go off to balls 
and leave him." 

She laughed a little nervously as she took up the 
tray to leave the room. 

"Wouldn't you, Cinthy?" David asked softly. 
He was touched in spite of himself at her vehement 
words. 



CHAPTER V 

For ten years, Joan, the one-eyed scrubwoman, 
had come week after week to see if there was 
anything Millicent wished done. Each time that 
she did the work, there were some things that she 
had to be made to do at all and many that she 
had to be made to do over. 

Each week something like the following con- 
versation took place : 

"Joan, did you wipe the handrails to the front 
porch?" 

"No, ma'am. I forgit, but I say to myself you 
ain' gwine forgit. Dey ain' many like you." This 
last with great admiration of Millicent's superior 
powers of not "forgitting." 

Frequently she begged the loan of a quarter, 
and by dint of perseverance in deducting nickels 
from her wages she could be made to pay back. 
She plainly disapproved of Millicent's persever- 
ance in this respect, and frequently said to her in 
a tone of commiseration: "You know Mis' Shaw? 
She doan' never make me pay back when I borry 
from her. Dey ain' many like her. She sure is a 
lady." 
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For years the flapping sunbonnet, the split bas- 
ket, the slovenly figure, came and went, and a not 
unkindly relation sprang up between her and 
David and Millicent. 

In the course of time the wiping of the office 
floors was added to her other contract, and right 
faithfully did she slight them. When Cinthy first 
took charge of the offices Joan eyed her a little 
askance, but Cinthy soon won her heart even more 
completely than Millicent had ever done. 

One week she did not appear as usual, and for 
several weeks nothing was heard of her. One 
day, however, she sent word that she was sick, 
and begged the doctor to come to her. Millicent 
put on her wraps to go too, but at the last mo- 
ment Susie telephoned that she was not well and 
begged Millicent to come and play bridge with 
her. 

"I would so much rather go with you, Davie. 
It really is annoying. Susie has no husband and 
she seems to forget I have one. I suppose FU 
have to go to her, though, as she is counting on 
me. 

After she left, David busied himself with the 
automobile for a few minutes. On glancing up 
he surprised a wistful look in Cinthy's eyes. 

* Would you like to go, Cinthy?'' he asked. 
''Run, get your coat and hat. Sam can take care 
of the office for three-quarters of an hour." 

In less time than it takes to tell it the girl was 
by his side, wrapped in a dark cloak, her bright 
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color showing still brighter under a wide black 
beaver hat. 

They did not talk much as the car sped along, 
and in a few minutes they were within easy walk- 
ing distance of Joan's house. There was no 
road, so the automobile had to be left behind. 

David and Cinthy set out through the woods 
along a narrow zigzag path, so crooked that it 
niust first have been footed by the proverbial calf. 
They followed its devious windings for a half 
mile, and came to a cleared. space in which was 
perched a small two-room house. 

On one side of the house a space was marked 
off for a vegetable garden, but only a few stalks 
of greens could be seen through the dilapidated 
palings that surrounded it. A pig pen on the other 
side of the house held a pig that should have been 
called Cassius, while two or three frizzled chick- 
ens, with their necks drawn down into their strag- 
gling feathers, cheeped hungrily about under the 
house. 

As David and Cinthy appeared at the edge of 
the woods three mongrel black-and-tan curs rushed 
out and announced their arrival with shrill barks. 
The tousled, unkempt head of a man was then 
thrust out of the door and a voice none too civil de- 
manded to know what they wanted. 

Before David could answer a shrill voice from 
the inside of the house called: "Shet that 'ere 
door. 'Pears to me like you want us to freeze." 
. Thus adjured, the man came reluctantly out, 
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banging the door behind him. When he recog- 
nized Dr. Witherspoon he came hastily forward 
and invited them to enter. 

David and Cinthy walked up the three rickety 
steps into the little porch. The floor had rotted 
away in places, and a three-legged chair leaned 
dejectedly against the wall in one corner. 

They went into the main room of the house, 
where there were two windows and two doors, 
but they were all kept religiously closed, as if 
fresh air was something to be avoided. 

The fireplace had been closed up, and in front 
of it was a rusty air-tight stove. On top of the 
stove was a frying pan in which onions and bacon 
had been fried. 

A young woman with tightly frizzed hair and 
painted cheeks came forward and received the 
callers, — none too graciously. 

"Thar's Joan over thar," she said, indicating 
by a wave of her hand the bed farthest from the 
window. 

Huddled up in the bed and covered with several 
soiled patchwork quilts lay Joan. 

The feverish glow in her one bright eye was 
almost impish, but she greeted David with a warm 
smile, and reached out a knotty hand;, grown 
strangely white in these weeks of illness, to Cinthy. 
She tried to speak, but a short hacking cough pre- 
vented, so David and Cinthy sat down on the 
edges of two wabbly chairs until the paroxysm had 
passed. 
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"Well, Joan, how are you to-day?" David fi- 
nally asked. 

"I'se mighty po'ly. Doctor, but I thankful I 
ain' dead yit. My cough worries me so at night, 
and I sweats powerful, but I ain' dead yit." 

"Do you suffer any pain?" 

"Not much. It's mostly de cough and de weak- 
ness. Why, Fse weaker'n water 1 I don't b'lieve 
I could wipe your office floor to save my life." 

"Maybe you will be better when spring comes," 
suggested Cinthy hopefully. 

"Mebbe so, but," coughing again, "I dunno. I 
dunno. 'Pears to me I doan' ever git no better." 

"Is this your niece of whom I have heard you 
speak?" Cinthy asked, thinking to divert her. 

"Yes, dat's Hon," Joan answered, with some 
pardonable pride in being related to so fine a 
person. 

"And is the man we met her husband?" 

"No," coughing again. "Hon ain' married. He 
dis stays yer." 

David, who had been quietly observing the sick 
woman, now came forward and told her that he 
wished to examine her. She seemed to take a good 
deal of pride in having it done. 

"I ain' never had no 'zamination in my life, but 
I'll have one now." 

Carefully David went over the poor disease- 
racked body, but it was no use ; there was nothing 
to be done. Ignorance, poverty, and dirt had 
done their work. 
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The one poor bright eye searched the doctor's 
face with shrewd eagerness, but there was no hope 
there. 

While David was talking to Joan Cinthy was 
looking about the room. She spied a daintily 
bound prayer-book on the table, and asked Hon 
where it came from. 

"Mis' Cunningham come out yer one day in 
her autymobile and lef it." 

**Did she come in to see Joan?" 

**No, ma'am; when she fin' Joan had a cough 
she 'peared like she was skeered to come in for 
fear she'd ketch sumpin'. Kain't none o' us read 
nohow. But hit's a purty leetle book." 

A small beautiful framed print of the Ma- 
donna and child hung over the mantelpiece. 

**How lovely I" cried Cinthy, getting up to look 
at it. **I am glad you have that to look at, Joan." 

**Miss Shaw sont me that one Christmas, but I 
dunno. I never did much like babies, leastways 
naked ones." 

After another attack of coughing she added, 
not without a gleam of mischief in her eye: "I'd 
heap ruther she'd gin me a quart o' licker, or 
some o' them 'ere pies I seen in a winder the last 
time I was in town." 

As they were leaving, Cinthy asked if there 
were anything she could do for Joan. 

The poor soul caught her hand eagerly and 
said: "Send that 'ere old preacher to see me. 
He always keep er-talkin' to me 'bout God when 
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I go into town. Mebbe he'll come out yer an' 
talk. He keep er-tellin' me 'bout God^ but I dunno. 
I ain' never seed no God." 

**Do you mean Dr. McKinnon?" cried Cinthy. 
**I know he will come, when I tell him you are 
sick." 

They said good-bye and left in silence after 
David had promised to come back the next day. 
Then they walked back through the woods to the 
automobile, each busy with solemn thoughts. 
Used as David was to poverty and sickness, he 
had never become hardened, and to-day, as al- 
ways under such circumstances, his heart would 
not be stilled. 

*Why? Why? Why?" he kept asking him- 
self. 

Who was to blame for Joan? 

Who had shed her blood? 

Who was to bear her transgressions? 

By whose stripes was she to be healed? 

Cinthy saw from his expression that he was- in 
deep thought, and she tactfully kept silent. After 
they got into the automobile and started for home 
she turned toward him, her face full of sympathy. 

"Do you do this every day?" she said. "Won't 
you let me help you ?" 

"You can help me by your sympathy," he said 
quietly. 

Cinthy reddened and bit her lip, but said 
nothing. 



CHAPTER VI 

It was Sunday morning early in March, Al- 
ready the bare branches of the elms were purplish 
against the gold blue of the spring sky. The 
Cherokee roses at the hospital were in full bloom, 
and the violets and jonquils were showing sweet 
and fresh in the gardens of Millford. 

Millicent and David had finished breakfast and 
were standing at the dining-room window looking 
out over the beds of purple and white iris in the 
garden. 

**How perfect this day is," cried Millicent. 
"I wish we could spend it in the country." 

**I wish so too," answered David. "It makes 
me think of the spring we spent together in Scot- 
land. ... I suppose you are going to 
church. I have to be at the hospital this 
morning." 

"I would go to church if you could go with me, 
but I don't think I care to tackle Dr. McKinnon 
alone. I haven't moral courage. He prates so 
about worldliness and sin and the judgment 
that he scares me for weeks after I hear him. I 
don't think preachers ought to try to make people 
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feel so uncomfortable, do you? I believe In a 
gospel of love and joy and peace." 

"Yours sounds better," David admitted, laugh- 
ing, "but I doubt if the effect would be as good. 
Besides, if the Bible is true there is a great deal in 
it to make people uncomfortable if they fail to 
live right. There is a great deal in it besides 
4ove and joy and peace.' If I really believed 
in the Bible, I think Dr. McKinnon's preaching 
would suit me to a T." Then changing his tone 
he added: "You are good, you see. You don't 
feel the need of a shaking up when you go to 
church. . . . Tell Cinthy to get everything 
ready. I have an operation here at twelve. I 
must run now." 

David gave Millicent a light kiss on the fore- 
head and hurried out. He caught up his hat and 
gloves as he passed through the hall and ran 
lightly down the steps to the automobile. 

Millicent delivered his message to Cinthy, 
whom she fancied looked a little defiantly at her. 
Then she went into the library. 

"It is really not a very satisfactory way to live," 
she thought. "I sometimes feel as if I have lost 
control of the boat and have struck the rapids. 
If my baby had lived of course my life would 
have been different. He would have been a great 
boy by now in knickerbockers and Norfolk coats I 
He probably would be trying to run his father's 
car, and I would have to go out with them to 
keep them both from being killed." 
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Milliccnt's eyes grew tender and dreamy and 
there was a soft expression on her face. 

Later she went to the hospital in her automo- 
bile and took one of the nurses and the youngest 
of the convalescent children for a long drive into 
the country. 

David came in shortly after she left and began 
to get ready for the operation that was to be at 
noon. 

Cinthy was all ready. In her snow-white nurse's 
dress and cap and with her strong white hands 
she looked capable enough to reassure the most 
timid patient, and David's eyes rested on her 
with approval. 

Everything was in readiness. Nothing had 
been forgotten. It was a joy to work with such 
a helper, and David thought with renewed grati- 
fication of Millicent's good sense in wishing to 
have Cinthy with them. 

**I saw Dr. Gerard this morning, Cinthy," he 
said. ** I was telling him what a comfort you are 
to me. He says he is coming here to see if he 
can't take you from me." 

He noticed Cinthy's quick blush of pleasure at 
his words of praise, but even knowing her as well 
as he did he was not prepared for her impetuous 
reply. 

**I wonder if he thinks I would do the things for 
him that I do for youT^ she said. 

Then suddenly she flamed very red, and hurried 
from the room. 
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Though David was singularly free from con- 
ceit, he wondered w^hat she had meant, and when 
she came in later to help him he noticed that she 
did not look at him, but went about her work in 
her usual matter-of-fact way. 

He noticed, however, that her usually steady 
hand trembled slightly as she handed him some- 
thing that he needed. Later, after the patient 
had gone, instead of sitting down in a friendly way 
to talk things over she got her hat and went to 
dinner. She ran out of the back door without 
so much as a glance in David's direction. 

After dinner David and Milliccnt sat in the 
library by an open fire. Milliccnt strummed idly 
on the piano for a while. Then, becoming more 
enthusiastic, she played selections from "Elijah" 
and "The Pilgrims' Chorus." 

David sat far back in an easy chair with his 
newspaper over his face, pretending to be asleep, 
but in reality he had never been more keenly 
awake. His pulses were leaping. His brain 
seemed to be on fire. What could the child have 
meant ? he kept asking himself. 



CHAPTER VII 

Cinthy was at the back of the garden behind 
the althea hedge training the sweet peas to grow 
on a wire trellis. As this was an occupation that 
called for a great deal of graceful stooping and 
bending, the exercise gave her additional color, 
brought out little beads of perspiration on her 
forehead, and caused the loose tendrils of her 
fluffy red hair to form into adorable little curls. 

She was singing in a clear, sweet untrained so- 
prano the chorus of a popular Sunday School 
hymn: 

"No never alone, no never alone, 
He promised never to leave me, 
iNever to leave me alone." 

The words conveyed nothing to Cinthy's mind, 
but the rhythmic melody seemed to suit the morn- 
ing, and she was singing, as the birds sing, sim- 
ply because she had to. 

David came out of the back door of the office 
and glanced over to where she was standing. 
There was an expression of pleasure and admira- 
tion in his brown eyes. Cinthy seemed of a piece 
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with the freshness and fairness of the morning, he 
thought as he looked at her. 

She did not glance in his direction and seemed 
entirely absorbed in her work; but her song 
abruptly ceased. A faint shadow of reserve had 
crept in between them. Cinthy was thoughtful 
and attentive and considerate in every way, but 
the old friendly relation was disturbed. She no 
longer came running in, laughing with contagious 
merriment, to tell him of each trifling incident of 
the day. 

David felt a subtle sense of loss. He could 
not analyze the feeling; it evaded him, and for 
that very reason the girl interested him the more. 
He went up to her now and asked: "Do you 
know where Mrs. Witherspoon is this morning, 
Cinthy?" 

"No, she did not tell me where she was going, 
but I saw her going out with Miss Cunningham. 
Now that you ask me, I believe I did hear them 
speak of lunching at the Riverside Club, but she 
did not leave any message. Is there anything that 
I can do for you?'' Cinthy spoke quickly, and 
turned from what she was doing ready to go in. 

"I find I will have to take old Mr. McDuffie to 
New York. I can't put it off any longer, so I 
telegraphed to Dr. White that we would leave 
here at twelve to-day." 

"You haven't much time to spare then," said 
Cinthy, looking at her watch. "I'll get you some 
lunch, and while you are eating it I can put your 
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things in your bag.'' There was a note of joy 
in Cinthy's voice as she spoke. 

"I won't let you do that," David answered. "I 
will throw my things in while you get me a bite of 
lunch." 

Cinthy looked up at him shyly while a blush 
suffused her brow and cheek and even the white of 
her neck. 

**You must let me. Fd love to do it for you," 
she said. 

**Why, Cinthy," David replied; "I believe you 
are glad I am going.'* 

"Oh, I'm not I You know I am not, but I am 
glad if you will let me do things for you," 

She flushed a little for the second time, and 
slightly embarrassed she started for the house. 

The lunch was appetizing, and the bag was 
carefully packed; and David had been gone two 
hours when Millicent came in. 

Cinthy met her in the hall. **The doctor left 
this for you," she said, handing Millicent a note. 

**Left it for me I" cried Millicent. "Why, 
where has he gone?" she looked both startled and 
distressed. 

"To New York," answered Cinthy, a little 
brusquely, "but the note will explain." 

Millicent tore open the note and read : 

Dear Little Girl: I couldn't wait to say good-bye, so I 
am leaving this with Cinthy. I have to take old Mr. McDuffie | 

to New York at once, or it may be too late. 

Cinthy understands and will tell you the details. She is [ 
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to Stay with you while I am away. I am leaving my New 
York address for you. I expect to be back in five days, and 
I would not leave without seeing you if it were not a case 
of life and death. 

Devotedly, 

David. 

Millicent had a feeling of wishing to cry when 
she had finished reading the note, but she con- 
trolled herself and went to her room. She changed 
her dress with a peculiar lack of interest, and came 
down to eat a dinner that had lost its savor. 

A large reception was to be given at the On 
Dit Club that afternoon, but she had no wish to 
go, and she decided to stay at home. 

The next morning Cinthy brought Millicent's 
breakfast to her room. 

**I am going to take you in hand," she said 
gaily, *Vhile the doctor is away, and the first thing 
I am going to prescribe is breakfast in bed, pre- 
pared and served by Miss Hyacinth O'Bryan.'* 

**You are a doctor after my own heart,'' laughed 
Millicent, "if that is what you prescribe. That is 
one piece of laziness I would indulge in every 
morning, if my conscience would let me, but my 
mother trained me otherwise." 

**Conscience is a funny thing I Isn't it?" said 
Cinthy irrelevantly. Then changing the subject 
quickly she asked: **What can I do for you this 
morning? I am to take care of you, you know. 
The doctor said so." 

**Oh, I don't know," Millicent answered as she 
pushed the breakfast tray aside. '*Yes, there is 
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one thing, too. I'll get you to wash my hair for 
me, if you wouldn't mind." 

"I'd love to," cried Cinthy, taking up one of the 
long shining plaits as she spoke. "It is so pretty !" 
she added admiringly. 

"I would not ask you," explained Millicent, "but 
it is so thick that it keeps me too long at the hair- 
dresser's unless I let them dry it by electricity, and 
I do not think that is good for the hair." 

"Oh, I am great!" cried Cinthy enthusiastically. 
"I can do it beautifully. They taught me at the 
hospital, you know." 

Two hours later the two women were sitting 
in the spring sunshine up-stairs on the back piazza. 
Millicent, wearing a soft pale-blue negligee, was 
drying her lovely hair in the sun. It floated about 
her like a soft cloud of glory, and Cinthy who 
loved beauty as a flower loves the sun could 
scarcely keep her hands off it. 

"It is so pretty," she cried, taking up a handful 
of the rippling mass and stroking it softly. 

"It is not a bit prettier than yours," declared 
Millicent. 

"Mine is red I I hate it I" cried Cinthy em- 
phatically. 

At that moment the mail was brought up. Milli- 
cent busied herself with her letters, and Cinthy 
picked up the paper and commenced to look it 
over. She felt restless and ill at ease without her 
accustomed duties, but she was trying her best to 
conceal her disquietude. Dissimulation, however, 
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did not come easily to her, and she was plainly 
bored. She was not fond of Millicent, in spite of 
Millicent's sweetness and kindness to her, and she 
missed her usual work and David. 

She colored a little as she admitted the last fact 
to herself. 

"A card from Davie," Millicent said. "Mailed 
in Washington. He is all right so far." She 
hummed softly to herself as she opened a letter. 

Cinthy looked at her curiously and wondered 
if she missed her husband. 

"Four letters to answer," Millicent said, look- 
ing up. "Friends are a nuisance, aren't they?" 

"Not mine," Cinthy answered, positively; "but 
then I have only two." 

"Two I" cried Millicent, laughing. "Who are 
these honored individuals, if I may ask?" 

"Certainly," Cinthy answered gravely, as she 
folded the paper neatly. "They are Mrs. Conner 
and Dr. Witherspoon." 

"Well!" cried Millicent. "Where do I come 
in? Don't you count me a friend?" 

"Y-e-s," admitted Cinthy judiciously, as if 
weighing the matter carefully. 

"You are a friend of a kind. I don't think you 
would stick to me as they would, though. They 
would stand by me through everything." 

"But that would be wrong," argued Millicent, 
warmly. 

"What is wrong?" asked Cinthy, seriously. 
"Who is to be the judge?" 
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"Why, one's conscience, of course," answered 
Millicent. 

*'Whose conscience?" Cinthy asked again. 
*Tours or mine?" 

**I scarcely know what to say," Millicent an- 
swered, looking a little puzzled. Then, as her 
mind cleared, she continued : "Why, a Christian 
conscience, — public opinion,— one's friends." 

"That doesn't help me much. I have only two 
friends, and I don't care a rap for public opinion. 
I am not a Christian, but you are one, and Mrs. 
Conner is one. Your conscience tells you that you 
can do as you please. Mrs. Conner's tells her that 
she must ^mortify the flesh.' Who is right? The 
Doctor is not a Christian, yet he works for others 
all day long." 

"Why, Cinthy!" Millicent exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, "who would have thought you were such 
a heathen? Have you no principles?" 

Cinthy laughed, but not merrily. 

"Yes, one," she answered. "The principle that 
I go by is what I want. If I want a thing, I get 
it if I can. Don't you?" 

"No," answered Millicent gravely. "Not if it 
is wrong." 

"But you see I don't know wrong from right," 
Cinthy answered triumphantly. "I would do 
wrong for anybody that I love and think it was 
right." 

"You are talking nonsense, Cinthy, and you 
know it. You don't know anything about love, and 
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you can't know how you would act if you did know. 
You are nothing but a child." Milliccnt spoke re- 
provingly and Cinthy's quick temper was touched 
in an instant. 

**I am not a child I" she cried impetuously. "And 
I do know what love is. I know as well as any- 
body." 

"Why, Cinthyl" Millicent exclaimed. "Do you 
mean that you have ever been in love?" 

"Once," Cinthy answered laconically, and ris- 
ing she brought the conversation to an abrupt 
close. 

The next day Millicent received a letter from 
David. 

"I met William Sprunt in Philadelphia," he 
wrote. "He says I must stop with them for a day 
as I go back. It seems a pity not to stop, — it is 
such a good opportunity, — and I would like to see 
Helen and the children." 

"How can I spare him a whole day longer, 
Cinthy?" Millicent asked pathetically. 

Cinthy laughed and Millicent presently joined 
in. 

"That is funny to me," Cinthy said presently, 
"Often you don't see him all day when he is zt 
home, if he is very busy and you have a lot of en- 
gagements." 

"That is entirely different," Millicent protested. 
"I don't know why it is, but it is different when he 
is out of the city. Why, I miss him terribly." 

"Do you really?" Cinthy asked skeptically. 
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"Arc you crazy?" Millicent said. "Of course 
I miss my husband. Wouldn't you, if you had 
one?" 

"Yes, I think I would miss him, — if I loved 
him," Cinthy answered lightly. 

"Why shouldn't I miss mine then? I love him." 

"I don't know. People have such different ideas 
about love. If I love anybody, I just must do 
things for them." 

"Well, do I not do things for David?" Milli- 
cent asked, with a touch of exasperation in her 
voice. "Everything I do is for him, in a way. It 
is right for a wife to keep up with things, and 
make herself of use in her sphere, and keep young 
and pretty for her husband's sake. Don't you 
think so?" 

"What do I know about it?" Cinthy asked care- 
lessly. "I have never had one." 

"But you know what you think," Millicent per- 
sisted. "Tell me what you think." 

"You are not going to catch me in any such 
trap as that," laughed Cinthy. "I'll not tell you 
what I think. I only know that if I had a husband 
that I loved, I would be with him whenever he 
had any leisure time, and I would do everything 
for him that he would let me do. To me love 
means service." 

"That is foolishness," cried Millicent warmly. 
"Davie does not expect me to be always waiting 
on him. We have servants for that." 

"He is a man, though, and men like it. If I had 
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a husband that I loved, I know I would want to 
do things for him." 

"You show that you are a child, and don't know 
what you are talking about," Millicent answered 
with dignity. 

At that moment there was a ring at the front- 
door bell. Cinthy went to answer it, and Milli- 
cent went into the library. A messenger stood at 
the door with a telegram in his hand. For an in- 
stant Cinthy's heart stood still. She signed for 
it quietly, then took the telegram, went into the 
office, and shut the door. The message was for 
Millicent. Cinthy reasoned that it must be about 
David, for if he had sent it she knew he would 
have addressed it to her. 

Should she open it, she asked herself. If it con- 
tained bad news, it would be better for her to tell 
Millicent, she argued. She steadied herself against 
the table and her strong hands shook as she tried 
to open the telegram. It was from Helen Mont- 
gomery Sprunt, and contained only the following 
words : 

Let us have a surprise party. Meet David here to-morrow. 

Helen. 

Cinthy's relief was so great that she suddenly 
relaxed and sat down. She trembled from head 
to foot, and she held her face in her cold, nerve- 
less hands. 

"Thank Godl" she thought involuntarily. "If 
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anything had happened to him, I think I should 
have died." 

She was young and strong and healthy, how- 
ever, and she soon felt a reaction. 

Taking the telegram in her hand, she went in 
search of Millicent. She waved the envelope gaily 
as she entered the room. 

**Hurry!" she cried. **Let us go upstairs and 
get you ready. Mrs. Sprunt wants you to come to 
Baltimore, and the train leaves in one hour." 

**What is it?" Millicent asked anxiously. **Is 
Davie ill?" 

**0h, no I He is all right. Read the telegram, 
and then hurry." Cinthy handed her the slip of 
paper as she spoke. Then she caught her by the 
elbow, and commenced to pull her gently toward 
the stairs. 

"But I don't see how in the world I can go. 
Nordman has not sent my new frock. I really 
cannot go without something suitable to wear. 
Helen will be ashamed of me." 

**0h, you have plenty of clothes. You know 
you have," said Cinthy. **Think of seeing the doc- 
tor to-morrow ! Do hurry. I will put your things 
into the steamer trunk while you change your dress. 
I will tell Martha to broil you a bit of steak and 
get you a cup of coffee." 

Cinthy ran lightly down-stairs as she spoke. 

In a short time they were on their way to the 
station in David's machine. Millicent and Cinthy 
were on the back seat; Sam was driving, with the 
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flat steamer trunk propped up beside him. Milli- 
cent was lovely in a spring suit of tan and brown 
with touches of blue Persian embroidery, and she 
wore a coquettish hat with a jaunty brown plume. 
She looked much more like a beautiful girl than 
she did like a woman that had been married for 
nearly twelve years. 

"You are a dear, Cinthy!" she cried, giving 
Cinthy's arm an affectionate squeeze. **I know I 
would not have gone if you had not made me do 
it, and I believe the break is just what I need. 
Don't forget to call Mrs. Marshall, and tell her 
I had to go away. Send cards of regret to Mrs. 
Harrington and Mrs. Keith and " 

**0h, cut it out," laughed Cinthy, inelegantly. 
**I will look over your book and make a clean 
sweep of all of your engagements. Don't you 
worry." 

They had a few minutes to wait before the train 
came. 

**I should have been frightened at getting a 
telegram, if you had not been there, Cinthy. It 
is a good thing Davie left you with me. You cer- 
tainly have been good." 

Millicent looked up at the girl with a glance of 
affection as she spoke. Cinthy was looking ab- 
stractedly at a shifting engine, and did not see the 
look. If she heard the words she made no sign. 

She had suddenly found herself longing with 
a fierce hunger that was unlike anything that she 
had ever before known, — longing to go to David. 
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And she wished that Millicent was going to stay 
at home. For a moment a hot hatred of the beau- 
tiful, gracious woman beside her welled up and 
almost choked her. 

How cool she was, Cinthy thought. How im- 
maculate I How self-satisfied 1 She did not seem 
to be thinking of her husband at all. 

Just as the train was about to go, Millicent leaned 
out of the window of the Pullman to call : "Don't 
forget to take the children at the hospital some 
flowers to-morrow. You know it is their day to 
have me come." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Twelve o'clock that night Cinthy sat alone in 
David's private office. The house was still. The 
servants had been gone since early in the after- 
noon, and Cinthy should have been at Mrs. Con- 
ner's in her own bed fast asleep. 

Instead she was sitting in David's straight chair 
by the table in the inner office. Her shapely, sen- 
sibly shod feet were side by side on the floor ; her 
dress fell away from her pretty ankles in careless 
folds; her hands were tightly clasped in her lap, 
with the forefingers pointing outward; her bright 
head, with its snowy bit of cap, was slightly bent; 
her blue eyes, wide and staring, were fixed on the 
floor. Cinthy had come to her Gethsemane, and 
she had entered it alone. There was no one to 
help her, — ^no one to guide her. 

There was no God, she told herself, — ^no 
right, — no wrong. Love was all. The vague un- 
easiness that she had felt for months past had sud- 
denly found a voice, and that voice was the voice 
of love. 

The girl shivered as she acknowledged this fact 
to herself. Then she laughed. She was glad, she 
told herself, that she was bound by no creed, no 
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law. All that she had to do was to choose ; if she 
had courage she could put forth her hand and take 
what she chose. 

She knew, for she was a woman. She had seen 
David Witherspoon's light, friendly glance change 
to one of ardent admiration. 

fVould she make him love her? 

Ah, could she I Would she I She laughed 
again, — a laugh of conscious power. What did 
she care even if he did already have a wife? That 
wife thought of nobody but herself, so why should 
Cinthy think of her? Cinthy kept asking herself 
these questions. 

But what of David? Would he be happier? 
Would he give up Millicent for her? She would 
make him happier. She would show him such love 
that he could not but be happy. He should know 
how sweet a woman's love could be, — ^how 
thoughtful of him, — ^how full of tender consid- 
eration and sympathy. Certainly he would be 
happy. 

Any woman that was young and pretty could 
make a man love her, she told herself. And she 
was young and pretty. How glad she was ! 

Would he leave Millicent for her? No; she 
was sure he would not ; but what did that matter ? 
He was bound by no creed either. Religion had 
no weight with David, but custom had great 
weight. He would not leave Millicent, but he 
could love Cinthy. Millicent need never know. 
Furthermore, she evidently trusted them implic- 
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itly. Cinthy winced a little as she thought of Milli- 
cent's trust, but she threw back her head defiantly. 
She would be happy, she told herself. She would. 
She would. 

All her life she had done as she pleased. Why 
should she change now ? She knew she could win 
David's love. Why should she not do it ? He was 
not happy. His life except for his work was 
empty. Anybody, she told herself, could see that. 
She would give him companionship, sympathy, in- 
terest, love. She would make him so happy that 
he would forget his old-fashioned ideas of honor 
and fidelity. 

In the excess of her emotions, Cinthy rose and 
walked restlessly up and down the room. Her 
hands felt cold and nerveless; she clasped them 
over her head and walked on. Up and down, up 
and down, up and down, like a caged tigress. 

She knew that she was selfish, but what did she 
care? What mattered to her the right of others? 
What was truth? What was self-respect? Public 
opinion had no weight with her. She loved David 
Witherspoon. He should love her, whether he 
willed it or not. 

The long hours of the night wore away. The 
house was as still as death, but Cinthy's pulses 
leaped, and her blood seemed to sing as it surged 
through her veins. Her life had been so empty un- 
til now. But now it should be full, — full. One 
had but one life; why should it not be happy? 

The vague misery of the past few months was 
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swept aside. Love now entered. Cinthy was glad 
there was no honor, no fidelity, no right, no wrong, 
no God. She was glad there was nothing in life 
worth having but love. 

With a strange feeling of being a different and 
an older woman, Cinthy saw with surprise the light 
of a new day peeping through the cracks in the 
closed shutters. She turned mechanically and put 
out the lights. Then going to the eastern window 
she threw it wide open. 

In the east were all the delicate opalescent tints 
of a sweet new day, and all the birds in the garden 
seemed to be waking up together. 

Cinthy smiled out on the beautiful world as if 
her soul knew no dross. 

**I am glad the world is so beautiful," she cried 
out loud; **it is just made for love. I am glad that 
I know what love is and I am glad that there is 
no right and no wrong and no God I" 

Mrs. Conner invited Cinthy to go to church with 
her on Easter Sunday, but she said she had to go 
to the hospital and take flowers to the sick children. 

Later when they were at the dinner-table, Mrs. 
Conner said: **I wish you had gone with me to 
church, Cinthy. You would have liked it. The 
church looked beautiful, and the singing was so 
pretty." 

Cinthy was eating strawberries, — the first of the 
season, — and she did not answer for a moment. 

"I don't know," she answered a little roughly. 
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**If I wish to see a show, I will go to the theater." 

**0h, Cinthyl" the old woman exclaimed, "I 
don't like to hear you talk so. It spoils you. 
There is nothing sweeter than a Christian woman, 
and you are old enough to be one." Mrs. Conner 
spoke earnestly, and the tears of affection welled 
up in her faded old eyes. 

Cinthy was touched in spite of herself, but she 
hardened her heart. "I don't know what a Chris- 
tian is, there are so many different kinds. How 
am I to know which is right ? My creed is to have 
all the fun you can as you go along, and to get 
what you want for yourself if you can." 

Cinthy spoke teasingly, but Mrs. Conner took 
her quite seriously. 

**My child," she said, earnestly, "that is not 
what the Bible says. The Bible says: *He that 
taketh not his cross and foUoweth after me is not 
worthy of me, and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.' I wish I could make you un- 
derstand, Cinthy." 

**You are too hard for me," Cinthy answered 
as she arose and began to clear the table. "Any- 
way," she continued affectionately, "I know you 
are all right. Don't you worry about me. Go 
and read your Bible or take a nap, or do anything 
you wish. I'll put things in order in here." 

Mrs. Conner was asleep in her chair, with her 
Bible open on her knee, when Cinthy went out. 

"And he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it," Cinthy thought, as she walked over to the 
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office. **That sounds like foolishness to me. Ev- 
erybody knows that you can't gain your life if 
you lose it. I am glad I don't believe in any such 
nonsense, and I am glad there is no God/' 

She went into the drawing-room, and opening 
the grand piano she commenced patiently and 
painstakingly to practice the accompaniments to 
some of the violin music with which the music rack 
was filled. Her knowledge of music was limited, 
but she had a powerful incentive, and it was won- 
derful how her fingers performed their difficult 
task. 

She had not wavered once in her determination 
to make David love her, and the lonely days be- 
fore Millicent and David returned were largely 
taken up with plans for the accomplishment of her 
purpose. 

She had always served David faithfully, but she 
determined that she would do more than she had 
ever done for him. Whereas she had served him 
efficiently because she loved him unconsciously, — 
now she would serve him even more efficiently be- 
cause she intended to gain his love. 

Therefore, when David and Millicent arrived 
late Monday night, home had never looked so at- 
tractive to David as it did then. There were bright 
wood fires in every room, and Cinthy had ar- 
ranged fresh flowers everywhere. The lights were 
cheerful, and a dainty supper was ready in the din- 
ing-room. And Cinthy herself looked as fresh as 
a dewy rose in her snowy uniform and cap. 
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Millicent went up-stairs to take off her wraps. 

"Home is a good place, after all," David said as 
he stood warming himself in front of the fire. 
**You have everj^hing looking as cozy as possible, 
Cinthy." 

The girl looked up at him, her whole heart in 
her eyes. 

**I don't want you to go away again, you see," 
she said softly. 

In spite of himself, David experienced a thrill 
of pleasure at her look and words. Cinthy was a 
young and pretty woman, and David, alas I was 
only a man. 



CHAPTER IX 

It was June. Faint wisps of white cloud, far 
off, showed here and there as if mother nature 
were trying her brush against the deep blue of the 
sky, preparatory to doing some real painting by 
and by. 

David, driving along the hot country road in 
his automobile, took off his straw hat and dropped 
it on the floor of the car. Did a remembrance, 
faint and sweet, come to him of the first summer 
that he and Millicent were married? Did he re- 
call having driven old Barrett along that same 
road in the dewy coolness of the summer evenings, 
while Millicent in all the freshness of her youth- 
ful beauty sat beside him ? 

No ; his face wore its usual grave expression, and 
his eyes were watchful yet thoughtful, but there 
was no softness in his face, no suggestion of tender 
memories. His thoughts were of his patients, of 
his work at the hospital, of a letter from William 
Sprunt that he had not had time to answer; and 
then he sighed. The thought of the home life of 
the Sprunts with their babies made him sigh for 
home life of his own. 

On the top of an old pine stump covered with 
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scarlet trumpet vine a blue-bird sang a song of joy. 
Were there not some baby blue-birds in the little 
nest in the hollow of the old tree, safely hidden 
under the sheltering vine ? The little fellow fluted 
high and sweet with glee. 

David turned his head to listen as he drove 
slowly by, and then he thought of Cinthy. She 
would like that, he thought, and he almost stopped 
his car to catch the last sweet, clear notes. 

How sweet the child had grown, he told him- 
self, — how gentle, how thoughtful, how womanly. 
He was ashamed of the exquisite thrill of pleasure 
that it gave him to think of her beauty, of the tone 
of her voice when she spoke to him when they were 
alone, of the look of devotion always in her eyes 
when she looked at him. 

He thrust the thought of her rudely aside. It 
was not right, it was not honest, he told himself, 
and he turned his attention resolutely to other 
things. 

That evening when he went home rather earlier 
than usual he was surprised to hear some one play- 
ing the accompaniment to one of his favorite violin 
solos. He thought it was Millicent, though the 
touch was unlike hers, and he turned into the draw- 
ing-room to see. Cinthy, entirely unconscious of 
his presence, was at the piano, earnest and ab- 
sorbed, playing correctly and with taste his difficult 
accompaniment. 

He could not keep his pleasure and his admira- 
tion out of his voice as he said : 
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**Why, Cinthy, that is charming. I did not 
know that you played so well. Why did you not 
tell me?" 

His eyes were shining and the girl flushed 
warmly under his words of praise. 

**I didn't wish you to know that I was trying 
this until I could play it. I meant to surprise you 
some time." She smiled up at him a little tremu- 
lously. 

**Let us try it together," he said. 

Millicent's car stopped and she came in, won- 
dering who could be playing David's accompani- 
ment for him. She felt a qualm of conscience 
when she thought how long it had been since she 
had played for him. 

When she saw Cinthy at the piano, for the first 
time in her life a hot flame of jealousy flared up 
in her heart. She walked into the room, with her 
head held high. A bright flame of color was in 
her cheeks, and she took off her gloves as she ad- 
vanced. Walking over to the instrument, she 
gave Cinthy's shoulders a light push. 

**Move, Cinthy," she said peremptorily, with a 
slight touch of haughtiness in her voice. "You 
bungle that terribly. I will play Dr. Wither- 
spoon's accompaniment. You may take his things 
to the office." 

Cinthy rose obediently, without even a glance 
in David's direction. Then she took up his bag 
and his hat and his gloves from the table where 
he had carelessly laid them. 
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'*No, don't go." David's voice was gently mas- 
terful. **ril put up my own things. Sit down here 
and listen while Mrs. Witherspoon plays this. It 
will help us the next time. I think you get it finely, 
though, for the first attempt." 

He pushed a chair forward as he spoke, and 
Cinthy sat down. She did not listen, however. 
She was very angry, — angrier than she had ever 
been in her life ; and as soon as possible she slipped 
away, taking David's things with her. It was the 
first time that Millicent had ever treated her un- 
kindly, and all her hot impetuous nature rose in 
rebellion. 

Millicent apparently did not know that Cinthy 
had left the room, and for an hour she and David 
played together. Old favorites that they had not 
played together in years poured out into the warm 
June dusk, and there is no telling how long the 
concert would have lasted, but David was tele- 
phoned for and had to go. 

His eyes were shining with pleasure as he turned 
to Millicent who still sat at the piano. "Thank 
you, sweetheart; you have no idea how much I 
have enjoyed this," he said, taking her face be- 
tween his hands and kissing her tenderly. 

"We must do more of it," she answered. "I 
enjoy it as much as you do." 

David hurried out and Millicent sat thinking. 
She had been disagreeable to Cinthy, she told her- 
self. The girl had always been allowed the use 
of the piano, so she was not to blame for playing 
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for David if he chose to let her. The fault lay in 
herself, she argued. She had been angry and rude 
and jealous. Jealous I Millicent was ashamed of 
the thought. Jealous of David, — her husband! 
He was the very soul of honor. She knew it. He 
was as true to her as she was to him, and she knew 
her fidelity to him was absolute. Besides, Cinthy 
was a child to David, and she felt sure that David 
only thought of her as a child. 

Millicent was ashamed of the temper that she 
had shown, and rising quickly she went in search 
of Cinthy. 

Cinthy was sitting in David's private office, with 
her face in her hands, crying as if her heart were 
broken. 

Millicent was very sorry for what she had done. 
"Why, Cinthy r* she exclaimed, going over to the 
girl and putting her hand affectionately on her 
shoulder, **I am sorry. I know that I hurt your 
feelings, and I have come to tell you how sorry 
I am, and to ask you to forgive me." 

Cinthy stopped crying and looked up at Milli- 
cent like a distressed child that has been diverted. 
Her eyes were still brimming with tears, but there 
was a half smile on her lips. 

"It does not matter," Cinthy said, with a little 
sobbing catch in her breath. "There is nothing to 
forgive." 

"Do you cry like this for nothing?" Millicent 
asked gently. 

"I was hurt, but I am all right now," she an- 
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swered. "The idea of your taking the trouble to 
come to me I" 

**It was right for me to come, Cinthy, and I am 
glad I did." Stooping, Millicent kissed the girl 
lightly on her forehead, then left the room. 

Cinthy again hid her face in her hands, but this 
time she was not crying. 

The next morning Cinthy's singing attracted 
Millicent's attention to a corner of the garden be- 
hind a hedge. She found Cinthy standing between 
rows of sweetpeas that were as tall as the girl's 
waist. They were in full bloom, fluttering and 
dancing and puffing their tiny wings like a million 
dainty butterflies. Pink, rose, lilac, white, purple, 
red, black, and variegated, they fluttered and 
danced. Millicent stood for a moment spellbound, 
so unexpected and lovely was the sight. 

"Why, Cinthy 1" she exclaimed, "why didn't you 
tell me? I never saw anything so lovely I" 

Cinthy's song ceased abruptly, and she turned 
a radiant face on Millicent. "Aren't they the very 
prettiest things that ever were? I am just crazy 
about them 1 Which do you like best, Mrs. With- 
erspoon? I like the pink." 

"I don't know," answered Millicent. "They 
are all lovely. They are exactly the flowers for 
my card party. I was just wondering this morning 
where I could get something different. I am tired 
of roses and carnations." She did not notice the 
crestfallen expression on Cinthy's face, but talked 
on enthusiastically. "We can mass them in artistic 
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groups for the general decorations, and when the 
refreshments are served we can use a different 
color for each table. I can have hand-painted 
sweetpeas on the score cards, and the ices can be 
frozen in the form of roses in the sweetpea colors. 
The little cakes can have sweetpeas in the natural 
colors on the icing, and the mints can be made in 
the colors, too. I will have a big bunch of sweet- 
peas frozen in a block of ice for the punch bowl, 
and we will have a big wreath of them around the 
top of the bowl. Don't you think it will be 
lovely?" 

**I do, indeed," answered Cinthy a little dryly. 

"Perhaps you would prefer that I did not use 
the sweetpeas?" Millicent's voice had a note of in- 
terrogation in it, but it was still quite assured. 

"Certainly you may use them, if you wish to do 
so," Cinthy answered, but not warmly. 

"Thank you, Cinthy. You are a dear," said 
Millicent effusively. 

Cinthy, girl-like, forgot her grievance about the 
sweetpeas as soon as the preparations for the 
party began. 

On the day of the party she was in an ecstasy 
of high spirits that imparted some of itself even 
to David. 

"It is a good thing my wife docs not have a 
party often," he said teasingly as Cinthy was bus- 
tling around in haste to get her work done. ^^I 
would very soon find myself nowhere." 

"That is logical," Cinthy answered saucily, and 
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she looked up at him in a way that made his pulses 
beat. 

He dropped the conversation and busied him- 
self at his desk, but he was not working. He was 
thinking of how Cinthy's eyes looked with that 
singular expression in them, and he was ashamed 
of the exquisite sensation of pleasure that the 
thought gave him. 

Millicent, in a soft white dress trimmed with 
real lace and with a bunch of lilac sweetpeas pinned 
at her waist, was flushed and triumphant over the 
success of her party. 

Cinthy looked as fresh and sweet as a ripe peach 
in her white uniform. 

Millicent insisted that she should wear a dress 
more in keeping with the occasion, but she shook 
her head. 

**I feel more comfortable in my uniform," she 
answered. "Those grand ladies will not have to 
ask who the young person is, nor even have to 
look at me." Cinthy gave a ludicrous imitation of 
someone peering impertinently through a lorgnette 
as she spoke. Her air was so bewitchingly saucy 
that Millicent and David both had to laugh, but 
Cinthy kept a straight face. "They can just call 
me nurse plain out if they want anything." 

While the games were in progress she ran into 
the office for a little chat with David. He had 
just come in, and was sitting at his desk looking 
over some papers. But he put down what he was 
doing, and clasping his hands behind his head he 
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looked at Cinthy lazily through half-dosed eye- 
lids. 

**You didn't really mean what you said this 
morning, did you?" she asked as if their conver- 
sation had not been interrupted. 

**I don't understand " David answered hesi- 
tatingly. 

**You doT* cried Cinthy. **You know you do. 
You know you don't really think that I would 
neglect you for anybody or anything! Do you?" 

David would not look at her, but examined the 

toe of his boot critically. **I don't know " he 

began judiciously, still without looking at her. 

Cinthy leaned over, her action full of coquetry, 
until her face, loving and laughing, was in the 
direct line of his vision. 

''Now answer me, truly, Dr. Witherspoon." 

As David met her eyes something seemed to leap 
from his eyes to hers. Cinthy, thrilled through 
and through by his look, covered her face with her 
hands, but David rose brusquely and left the room. 



CHAPTER X 

Cinthy, in her youthful assurance that any young 
and pretty woman could make any man that she 
chose love her, had reckoned without two import- 
ant premises, — ^whether or not he already loved 
another woman and whether or not he would feel 
bound in love and honor to the woman that he al- 
ready loved. 

Cinthy, true to her fearful creed, **No right, no 
wrong, no God," and believing that love was every- 
thing, could not understand David. 

On the afternoon of the card party when she had 
succeeded in making him look at her as he had 
done, she had felt that he was almost hers. The 
remembrance of that one look had made her pass 
a night of sleepless joy, and had thrilled her for 
weeks, but David did not give her another look 
like it. She gradually began to realize that there 
was something in the ideals of an honorable man 
that her creed did not seem to fit. She did not 
lose heart, however, and she redoubled her efforts 
to make herself invaluable and attractive to David. 

There was less color in her bright cheeks, and 
a touch of wistfulness came into her blue eyes as 
the days wore on. The merry smile came less 
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often tod the old gay laugh was seldom heard. 
Poor Cinthy's craft was in deep waters, and the 
young hand at the helm had grown a bit unsteady. 
She was no longer sure of her power. 

As for David, he was ashamed of the delight 
that he took in Cinthy's presence, in the look in 
her eyes, in the touch of her hand. 

David knew where his and Cinthy's relation- 
ship might lead. He also knew that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred would have taken advantage of 
that relationship. He was charmed and repulsed, 
fascinated and disgusted. He found himself try- 
ing to make the girl show that she loved him ; at 
the same time he had a feeling of utter disgust 
for the whole situation. 

He had always lived a clean life. Impurity had 
never held any temptation for him. His mother 
had trained him to know that there was only one 
standard of morals, — ^that a man could be and 
should be as pure as a woman. 

He did not know what effect this training had 
had on his life. This he did know, — that respect 
for woman was a part of his inner consciousness, — 
that across that inner consciousness a silken web, 
so fine that it was like invisible gossamer, seemed 
to stretch, separating truth from falsehood, honor 
from dishonor, fidelity from infidelity. This yield- 
ing yet powerful web allowed him perfect freedom 
of thought and action, and at the same time it 
stretched a barrier across which even his thought 
could not go. **Thou shalt not," it seemed to 
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say, and David would mentally turn away repulsed. 
However, the thought that a young and attractive 
woman loved him and that he had but to put out 
his hand and appropriate her to himself filled him 
with an exquisite pleasure, though it was a pleas- 
ure that he was heartily ashamed of. 

The summer grew hotter and hotter, and every- 
body that could get away from Millford had gone 
to the mountains or the seashore. Social life was 
at a standstill. 

One morning while she and David were at the 
breakfast table Millicent received a letter from 
Helen Sprunt. She opened it and read aloud : 

"The babies and I are goin^ to Atlantic City for the month 
of August Can't you go with us? William will run over 
whenever possible, and I am even wild enough to think that 
David might run up for two weeks and come home with you. 
I am mindful of the fact that you are gay and will wish plenty 
of life (you can get it at Atlantic City) while I will wish to 
be reasonably quiet with the children. Can't you come next 
week ?" 

**It is the very thing," David said heartily. 
"Pack up and go, by all means. The heat here is 
beginning to take your color." 

**But I hate to leave you. Couldn't you come, 
too?" 

**Not now," David answered. *Tossibly I can 
come later. My hands are so full that I can't leave 
until Gerard gets back." 

Millicent turned again to her letters; David 
finished his breakfast and rose to go to the of- 
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fice. "By the way," he asked irrelevandy as he 
reached the door, "did you know that Armstrong 
has come back here to live ?" 

"Yes ; I thought I had told you that I saw him at 
Susie's the other day. He is looking very well, and 
not at all changed. He paid me the compliment 
of saying that I did not look any older than when 
he went away," Millicent answered. 

"Bachelors are used to saying nice things to 
women, my dear," David replied. 

"I wish husbands would take lessons, then," 
answered Millicent saucily, as he left the room. 

Millicent's bathing suit was quite a la mode, — so 
much so indeed that she blushed when she tried it 
on, and David looked at her judicially, and 
stroked his chin when she came in for him to look 
at it. 

"That is pretty, but " he began. 

"I know what you are going to say," laughed 
Millicent, "but you are too antiquated in your 
ideas. I made it my business to find out just how 
they are worn, and this is the way. Nordman says 
this is the prettiest suit he has turned out this sea- 
son." 

"But," objected David, "I don't like it. It is 
pretty enough, but it is — it is " 

"Oh, Davie, you are incorrigible! You know 
women have to wear what is being worn," insisted 
Millicent. "How would I look at Atlantic City in 
a bathing-suit that was old-timey? I really wish 
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we did not have to wear such things, but when it is 
the fashion what is a poor woman to do?" 

She looked so ludicrously pathetic as she pouted 
anxiously up at David that he had to laugh, and 
she ran off with a gay little kittenish air that he 
thought bewitching. 

David went with Millicent to the station, and to 
her surprise for the first time in a public place 
in all their twelve years of married life he leaned 
over and kissed her. She blushed like a girl, but 
her woman's heart sang within her. Davie loved 
her still, she told herself. 

After the train started she snuggled back in the 
seat and closed her eyes. She thought of that 
night so many years ago when Millicent, the bride, 
had travelled over that same road with David 
by her side. 

In all these years David had never failed her — 
had never been anjrthing that was not good and 
true. And yet — and yet ! She could not tell ex- 
actly wherein her dissatisfaction lay. She sighed 
audibly, and resolutely thought of something else. 

As soon as Millicent left the house Cinthy ran 
out into the garden to gather the few remaining 
roses, which she arranged in the vases. She in- 
tended to manage the housekeeping so well that 
David would not miss Millicent at all. The house 
should always be kept clean and cool ; there should 
always be something nice for David to eat; there 
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would always be somebody to play his accompani- 
ments for him; there would always be a young 
pretty woman for him to talk to, or to look at, 
if he did not wish to talk. Surely she could make 
him love her, when she would have him to herself 
for a whole month. 

She went into the office and opened the windows 
wide to the hot August twilight. Taking a sprink- 
ling pot, she sprinkled the bare floors, and set the 
fans going. When he came in everything should 
be as cool and comfortable as she could make it, 
she thought. 

Presently she heard David's car, and she ran out 
into the hall to meet him. Her eyes were bright, 
her cheeks glowing, her hair forming a nimbus 
around her bright young face, but David made no 
sign beyond his usual **Well, Cinthy." He took 
his seat, opened his paper, and commenced to 
read. Cinthy's bright face clouded a little. Things 
were more comfortable than when Millicent was 
at home. She did wish he would notice, but he 
gave no sign that he did. 

She brought a tray with his supper on it, and set 
it on a small table at his elbow. 

There was a dish of ice-cold figs, already peeled 
and sprinkled with sugar ; a small pitcher of cream, 
a plate of Mrs. Conner's delicious home-made 
bread and butter, the half of a broiled chicken, and 
a glass of iced tea with a slice of lemon on top. 
David could not resist a sigh of satisfaction as he 
glanced over his supper. 
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"Cinthy," he said, "how did you learn to know 
just what a tired, hungry man wants ? I did not 
know that I wanted a bite of supper, but here I am 
impatient to begin." 

**I don't know much about most men," Cinthy 
answered softly, "but I try to know what you like." 

David could not mistake the inflection of her 
voice nor the expression of her eyes. A quick 
thrill of pleasure passed through him, and his 
pulses throbbed. 

Cinthy sat under the light and the velvety fine- 
ness of her skin was quite apparent as she picked 
up the evening paper and began to read the jokes 
aloud. Her voice was clear and pleasant, her 
laughter merry and contagious. David found him- 
self laughing as he had not done in months, — ^not 
so much with her as at her gay girlishness. 

Poor Cinthy had no qualms of conscience about 
what she was trying to do. She was fighting with 
her crude weapons as best she knew how. 

"I will make him comfortable," she thought. 
**I will make myself attractive. I will divert his 
mind." 

The idea that there might be anything higher 
and nobler in man than could be reached in one of 
these three ways never occurred to her. She 
knew that David had some old-fashioned notions, 
but she felt sure that if she used her weapons skil- 
fully they would be overcome. 

David suddenly realized that he was enjoying 
the evening more than was proper for a man to be 
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doing whose wife had just left him for a month. 
He pushed the empty tray aside, and said gravely : 
"Thank you, Cinthy. That will do for to-night. 
You may go now. I think I will read awhile." 



CHAPTER XI 

The days passed too quickly for Cinthy. She 
was busy all day with the office work, which she 
loved, and then there was the arranging of the 
house for David's comfort and the planning of his 
meals. 

The evident satisfaction that he found in what 
she did for him was very delightful to Cinthy. Yet 
there was an intangible barrier between her and 
David that, strive as she would, she could not level. 
If one day she felt that it was overcome, the next 
day it seemed stronger than ever. 

With her reckless, passionately loving nature 
she did not count on the resistive force of David's 
loyalty and love for Millicent, — a loyalty that was 
increased by the fact of Millicent's trust and ab- 
sence. Cinthy only knew that somehow she did 
not make headway, — ^that while she would seem to 
advance one day the next she would fall back. 

She did not know that David called up each day 
all that was highest and noblest in his nature to 
aid his powers of resistance. 

There was nothing really base in his thought of 
her. Something fine and intangible in his inner 
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consciousness forbade that; still, he labored un- 
der the constant temptation to make her look at 
him with the eyes of love, or speak to him with 
the voice of love. 

Meanwhile Millicent wrote loving letters to him 
from Atlantic City, and each day there was* a gay 
postal card, — sometimes for David, sometimes for 
Cinthy. She was eager for David to come, she 
wrote ; but for some reason that he did not explain 
even to himself David did not care to go. 

Cinthy was losing heart. What if Millicent 
should come back before she had won David's 
love ! The thought filled her with dismay. Her 
nights were sleepless; her hands trembled; her 
pretty bright color had faded. She was restless 
and irritable, and often left her food untasted. 

Mrs. Conner became anxious. **Aren't you well, 
Cinthy?" she asked sympathetically, more than 
once; but Cinthy did not answer. Once she bit 
her lips nervously, and to her own amazement 
had to force back the tears ; but to Mrs. Conner 
she gave no sign. 

One morning toward the latter part of August 
Cinthy looked so ill that David noticed it. 

"Why, Cinthy, child, are you ill?" he asked af- 
fectionately. **What is the matter?" 

Cinthy was completely overcome by the tender 
concern in his voice, and suddenly burst into tears. 
David had never seen her cry and he was com- 
pletely taken off his guard. 

"Why, Cinthy! dear," he said, "you must not 
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do that." He put his arm around her gently. In 
an instant Cinthy was sobbing out her grief and 
passion on his breast. 

"Oh I" she cried, "do you care? Do you? Do 
you ? I was in despair. I thought you never would 
care I I had almost given up." 

David would not have been man and human 
if the consciousness of his power had not thrilled 
him inexpressibly, and if he had not leaned over 
and kissed her soft bright cheek. Then for very 
shame he pushed the girl gently away, and with 
trembling hands began to arrange his bag before 
going out. 

"It is too warm for you here," he said pres- 
ently, trying hard to speak in a natural voice, "and 
you have been working too hard. You must go 
away for a week or two and rest." 

Cinthy looked up at him, smiling through her 
tears. "I do not want to go without you. Will 
you take me?" 

"I will take you to a quiet place that I know 
of in the mountains. Get your things ready. We 
will go on Friday." 

David left the room as he spoke, and Cinthy 
was left alone. Could it be true, she asked her- 
self, that he really cared? — that he had put his 
arm around her? — ^that he had kissed her? She 
put her hand up to feel the spot. 

She tried to feel very happy, but she did not. 
David had not seemed nearly so demonstrative 
as she could have wished, and for the fir$t time 
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in her life far back in her inner self the question 
formed: "Is it wrong?" 

She did not question long, however, for Cinthy 
was pre-eminently a woman of action. She hur- 
ried through her morning duties, and then ran 
home to tell Mrs. Conner that she was going away 
on Friday. 

*'Get my things ready," she cried gaily as she 
came running in. "Dr. Witherspoon says I am 
working too hard. He wishes me to take a rest, 
and I am to go to the mountains on Friday. Think 
of the mountains for Hyacinth O'Bryan that has 
never seen a mountain 1" Cinthy danced a gay lit- 
tle step or two as she spoke. 

"I am glad you are going, child. You'll en- 
joy it. I have been feeling worried about you. 
I am glad the doctor is going to send you off," the 
old woman answered. She was fond of Cinthy, 
and she was glad of any pleasure that came to her. 
Therefore she set to work at once to get Cinthy's 
clothes ready. 

"This is one time I will not need any uniforms," 
laughed Cinthy; "so please see that all my shirt- 
waists are fresh, and that my suit is cleaned, and 
the blue and white striped silk is pressed, and that 
the hooks are tightened on my blue skirt." She 
gave Mrs. Conner a loving hug as she spoke. "I 
hate to bother you so much," she went on, "but 
you always did spoil me." Then Cinthy went 
back to the office. 

She was disappointed when David came in, be- 
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cause he gave her no sign of devotion, but treated 
her as he always did, — kindly and pleasantly. But 
she tried to be patient. She felt that it was only 
his way, and that he would be more demonstrative 
when they got away from home. 

At length Friday morning came, and at half- 
past five David went in his automobile to take 
Cinthy to the train. 

The girl's eyes were so bright and her color so 
brilliant that Mrs. Connor said: *'You don't look 
much as if you need any change, Cinthy. I be- 
lieve you are fooling me and the doctor." 

Cinthy laughed, but said nothing. 

"Take good care of everything at home, Sam," 
David said to his chauffeur. "I don't know just 
when I shall be back." 

Sam never dreamed of questioning anything 
that his idol did, but Mrs. Conner paused in her 
work once or twice that morning to wonder where 
the doctor was going and why Cinthy had not told 
her that he was going too. 

There were very few people on the train. David 
made Cinthy comfortable. Then he took up his 
paper and went into the smoking-car. 

By seven o'clock they had reached the hills in 
the section of the country where David was born. 

At half-past seven that same morning Millicent 
sprang out of a hack at the door of her home, 
ran up the steps, and rang the bell, — ^not once, not 
twice, but many times. At first when no one an- 
swered she only smiled. 
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"Lazy things 1" she said to herself, "this is the 
way they behave when I am not at home." 

Presently, a little wondering, but still not un- 
easy, she went around to the back of the house. 
The kitchen was closed. The garage door was 
locked. Inside, Millicent, through a crack in the 
door, could dimly see the machines. Hers was 
covered up from the dust, but David's looked as 
if it had just been used. Everything else about 
the place looked dead, and a sudden feeling of 
panic took possession of Millicent. Suppose some 
terrible thing had happened, she thought. Sup- 
pose, — suppose, — ^but she did not know what she 
feared, what she dreaded. She only knew that 
she was desperately uneasy and afraid. Think- 
ing quickly, she decided to go to Mrs. Conner's. 
Cinthy would be able to tell her where David 
was. 

The back gate was locked; she hurried to go 
out the front way and met Tony Armstrong face 
to face as she reached the sidewalk in front of 
the house. With her woman's quick instinct of 
self-preservation she smiled at him gaily. 

"Why, Millicent," he exclaimed, stopping 
short, "I thought you were in Atlantic City." 

"I was until yesterday afternoon," she an- 
swered, "but David seemed not to be able to come, 
and I got homesick and came home." 

Tony looked at her queerly for a moment, then 
asked gently, "Was David looking for you to- 
day?" 
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**Why, no ; I did not telegraph because I wished 
to surprise him." 

*'Come, let us sit on the steps while we talk," 
said Tony. 

Millicent realized afterward that it was con- 
sideration for her that caused him to make the 
proposition. At the time she was surprised at his 
suggestion. 

'*Well, really," she laughed, *'I can't talk long 
anywhere as I have not yet found David, and I 
can't get into the house." 

She sat down on the bottom step, however, and 
Tony sat down by her. 

"Do you not know where David is?" he asked. 

Millicent started up in alarm. **Why, no I" she 
cried, "I do notl Where is he? Is he ill? What 
do you mean?" 

Tony did not answer, but talked on as if he had 
not heard her questions. **Millicent," he said gen- 
tly, "I have always loved you. I always will. I 
am glad that it is one that cares for you as I do 
that has to tell you what I have to tell to-day. 
Millicent, why did you leave David here so long 
with the girl?" 

"What girl do you mean?" Millicent asked 
through blanched lips. "Why do you ask me such 
a question?" She held herself proudly, and despite 
the whiteness of her lips she was entirely com- 
posed. 

"I ask you because I saw them go away together 
this morning." Tony spoke with regret. 
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"What of it?" Millicent cried. "He is a doc- 
tor. She is his nurse. What could be more nat- 
ural than for him to take her with him on a case, 
if he needed a nurse?" 

Tony winced. He was a man of the world, 
but he could not bear to inflict pain, especially on 
Millicent. The thing had to be done, however. 

"I don't know how I know it," he answered 
quietly, "but they were not going on any case." 

Millicent rose. She was shaking from head to 
foot. Her face was white. Her eyes blazed. 

"That will do, Mr. Armstrong," she said per- 
emptorily. "I do not wish to hear anything more. 
I will stand no insinuations against my husband's 
honor. You may go. I am sorry that I let you 
speak to me." 

Tony rose slowly. He disliked to leave Mil- 
licent like this, but he saw that for the present 
there was nothing else to do. 

As soon as he had gone she dragged her shak- 
ing body around to the back of the house and sat 
down on the steps. The street was beginning to 
fill with people. She must be alone. To think 
that she should have lived to see this dayl To 
be pitied 1 To have David's honor insulted I 

She did not know how long she sat with such 
thoughts running through her brain. It really was 
not more than a half-hour before she saw some- 
one coming across the yard. 

It was one of the waiters from the On Dit Club, 
bringing a tray, on which was an appetizing break- 
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fast. He handed Millicent the following note : 

"Please eat some breakfast. I am sure it will make you feel 
better. I am awfully sorry to have wounded you, but re- 
member why I told you. It is better for you to have learned 
the truth from me. Command me. I will do anything for 
you. 

"T. A." 

Of course Tony was wrong, Millicent told her- 
self. But he evidently meant to be kind, and she 
did not wish to be ungracious. Besides she was 
terribly alone 1 

She ate a little breakfast despite her anxiety, 
for she had had nothing since early the afternoon 
before. 

Then she wrote on the back of Tony's note : 

"You are most kind. Come to me. 

"M. G. W." 

The waiter took the tray and the note and 
left. 

Millicent sat still, waiting. In a few minutes 
Tony came walking briskly, and she stood up to 
receive him. 

**I am sorry I spoke rudely to you, Tony." 
She held out a little gloved hand to him as she 
spoke. "I know now that you meant to be kind. 
You are entirely mistaken, however, in what you 
think. I know my husband. You do not. My 
confidence in him is absolute. Cinthy has been 
here for months like a member of the family " 

"Why have you allowed it?" Tony burst in. 
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*Tou have allowed her to take your place in his 
life. Can you blame him, or her, that this has 
happened?" 

While Tony was speaking Millicent remembered 
the evening that she had come in and found Cinthy 
playing David's accompaniment. It was not a 
pleasant remembrance, and Millicent thrust it 
aside. 

**Where have they gone?" she asked tersely. 
**Do you know?" 

**They left on the 5 130 train. Her ticket was 
for Lickstone. I heard her ask the agent some- 
thing about it while David was looking after the 
baggage." 

**Whcn does the next train leave, and will you 
go with me?" Millicent asked gravely. **You 
are mistaken in what you think, Tony. I know 
it, but you must be convinced, and I can do nothing 
here." 

**I will meet you at the station at 9 130," Tony 
answered, looking at his watch. **I am sorry to 
leave you in the meantime, but I will have to let 
them know at the office that I am going away for 
a day or two." 

Millicent wasted no time. She got up, walked 
briskly over to Mrs. Conner's, and rang the bell. 

"If it isn't Mrs. Witherspoon I" Mrs. Conner 
said in amazement when she opened the door. 
**When did you come? Didn't you know that the 
Doctor and Cinthy went off this morning?" 

Millicent inwardly winced. 
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"I am going too in a few minutes/' she answered 
gravely. '*Dr. Witherspoon evidently wrote me 
a letter that I did not get, and there has been a 
misunderstanding. Do you know where he has 
gone? Haven't they gone to a patient?" Millicent 
looked with kindly scrutiny straight into the old 
woman's eyes. 

**Cinthy has gone for a change and rest. I 
don't know where the Doctor went. I didn't know 
he was going until this morning." 

*'Thank you," said Millicent." '*And now may 
I rest here for a half-hour, — ^until it is time for 
me go to the train?" 

David looked over the paper and finished smok- 
ing. Then he looked idly out of the window into 
the coolness of the early morning. What did he 
intend doing? he asked himself. For a week he 
had deferred asking the question. Now it had 
to be answered. 

As he looked out of the window he saw nothing, 
so absorbing were his thoughts. Then suddenly 
the landscape obtruded itself on his notice. The 
hills began to take on the appearance of old 
friends. 

How beautiful they were, David thought. 
How friendly 1 How homelike! A feeling of 
homesickness such as he had not had since he was 
a freshman at college assailed him. Somewhere 
over behind those hills was the home where he 
was born. He would like to see the old place 
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again. It had been so many years since he had 
taken time to visit It. 

He needed time for quiet thought now and the 
old home was the place of all places where he 
could think. He decided to get off the train at the 
next station, go over to his home and pass the 
night there, then go on to the mountains the next 
day. He called a porter and gave him the fol- 
lowing telegram to send to Mrs. Graham, who 
kept the boarding-house at Lickstone: 

Meet Miss O' Bryan on the 2 :30 train. 

D. WiTHERSPOON, M.D. 

In doing this David's masterfulness asserted 
itself. Cinthy was not to be consulted. Mrs. 
Graham would meet her at the station and treat 
her courteously because he asked it. She would 
take good care of Cinthy, he was sure. 

David went into the day coach, and looked over 
its occupants to see if there was anyone there of 
whom he could ask a favor. Near the front of 
the coach sat Dr. McKinnon. David hurried 
to him. 

"Good morning, Doctor," he said cordially, ex- 
tending his hand. "How far are you going?" 

The old minister beamed. He was very fond 
of David, although he saw but little of him. 

"I am going to Mont Eagle to the convention. 
Are you going my way?" 

"No," replied David, "I shall get off in a few 
minutes. Will you look after Miss O'Bryan for 
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me until she gets off at Lickstone? She is not ac- 
customed to traveling all day, and she may be 
lonely." 

"Certainly," Dr. McKinnon answered heartily. 
"Where is she?" 

"She is in the Pullman. I will go and speak 
to her. Then I will come back and take you in and 
introduce you." 

David knew that Cinthy would not be pleased 
at his change of plan, but he went to her as if the 
change were entirely natural. 

"I find I cannot go all the way with you, Cinthy. 
I have telegraphed to Mrs. Graham to meet you 
at the station, and Dr. McKinnon will look after 
you until you get to Lickstone. I will bring him 
in and introduce him." 

Cinthy grew suddenly pale and tried to protest, 
but David was gone. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with Dr. McKinnon. 

"Oh, it is Cinthy, is it?" the old doctor laughed. 
"You said Miss O'Bryan. I had no idea you 
meant this little girl," and he shook hands cordi- 
ally with Cinthy. 

Cinthy was desperate. The Pullman was full of 
people, many of whom knew David. For his sake 
she dared not make a scene; for herself she did 
not care. So when he took her hand in his to say 
good-bye instead of throwing her arms around him 
and imploring him not to leave her, as she felt 
like doing, she asked quietly: "Will you come 
up to-morrow?" 
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*Terhaps," he answered gravely. 

The conductor was at the door shouting, **Da- 
m-a-a-s-cus!'* in varying tones of nasal eloquence. 
David picked up his bag and walked briskly down 
the aisle. 



CHAPTER XII 

In the early cool gray of the cloudy summer 
morning the earth seemed rested and tranquil, 
and David looked over the stretches of fields and 
woods with eager, interested eyes. As he crossed 
the road and commenced to ascend the hill the look 
of a man of the world slipped off his face and 
in its place there came the eagerness of a boy. 
Every landmark along the road spoke to him with 
reminiscent tongue, and his heart softened to the 
many thronging memories of long ago. 

It was under that very oak there to the right 
that he had rested and had read his first love-letter. 
**Dear little Lily." he thought tenderly. With 
how pure a passion he had loved her, and how 
sure he had been that he would some day marry 
herl Yonder was the grove in which the little 
schoolhouse used to stand. There was the coun- 
try graveyard with its stained marble slabs over- 
shadowed by the oaks and the hickories. David 
could not resist a smile as he remembered how he 
had whistled a loud, tuneless whistle whenever he 
passed this particular spot. 

Over on the rough brown hillside he could sec 
the goldenrod already beginning to show in dull 
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yellow patches, and he could hear a woodpecker 
tapping on a blasted pine. 

Suddenly, with a mighty whirr of wings, a covey 
of partridges flew up from the roadside. David, 
the instinct of the boy fully aroused, got on his 
hands and knees among the stiff grasses, searching 
for the nests. Emerging from his fruitless quest, 
he picked up his bag and walked briskly along, as 
if ashamed of his digression and eager to make 
up for lost time. 

The sun broke through the heavy, low-lying 
clouds. On each side of the road lay ripe 
corn fields. In the patches of woods wild grape- 
vines were festooned from tree to tree, and the 
rich odor of ripe grapes was in the air. 

Grasses, heavily seeded, rose in dank masses 
in the low places and on the banks of ditches. 
Little pink and yellow and purple and white 
meadow flowers swept up to the road jon each side 
and even encroached on its unfrequented stretches. 
Among the grasses and meadow flowers beetles 
and bugs and grasshoppers flew and crawled and 
chirped ceaselessly. Above lazily floated a cloud 
of yellow and white and blue-black butterflies. 

In the wood, between which and David danced 
a gauzy haze, was occasionally heard the harsh 
note of a jay or the flutelike call of a redbird. 

Over all there was a teeming peace, as if mother 
earth, having striven mightily to bring forth, now 
lay with the fruit of her labor upon her warm 
breast 
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To David's eyes, long accustomed to city sights 
and sounds, Nature that day was most fair. The 
heat, though, was intense. He took off his coat, 
loosened his collar, and, after a trick of the coun- 
tryman that he had learned as a boy, he filled the 
crown of his Panama hat with cool green leaves. 
He frequently mopped his face and neck with his 
handkerchief. Whewl it was hot. He stopped 
by the old spring, got a drink, and cooled his face 
and temples. Then he walked on again. 

His mood had changed. In place of boyish 
buoyancy his step was heavy and his head was 
bowed. Between his eyes there was a deep frown. 

What was he to do about Cinthy ? 

Why should he not yield ? 

What was honor anyway? 

What was purity? 

What was fidelity? 

Other men did things just as bad, and seemed 
to lose no iota of their own self-respect nor the 
respect of others. Why should not he ? What was 
the use of a man's trying to keep himself clean ? 

David was amazed at himself, but in some way 
his ideals seemed to have been lowered. He 
seemed in some inexplicable way to feel that mod- 
ern conditions justified the change. 

He thought of Millicent. How absolutely re- 
fined and pure she was 1 How sure he was of her 
absolute truth and fidelity I How sweet and truth- 
ful were her wide-open gray eyes I He re- 
membered how they used to shine when she 
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looked at their little baby, — how soft they were 
when she had on very rare occasions spoken of 
her love for him. He would not like to see a 
look of contempt for him on her face. 

He thrust the thought of Millicent aside. It 
was unnerving. He turned his thoughts resolutely 
to Cinthy. She was an ignorant, undisciplined 
child, but she loved him. The thought filled him 
with exquisite pleasure. Did it matter if she 
pinned her faith to him and lost? 

By this time David had reached the crest of the 
last hill, and stood looking down on the old brown 
weather-beaten house under the overspreading 
trees. To the right was the same old log on which 
he and Millicent had sat one summer day when 
they had come to see his old home. 

Farther on was the old ginhouse where he had 
taken his first lessons in driving, perched high 
up by old Ben, the white-haired driver of the gin. 

David gave a start of surprise. Was that his 
father sitting on the piazza with his chair tilted 
back against the middle front post? It had been 
such a long time since he had thought of his 
father ! No ; that was his father's chair, but the 
white head against the post was only a bit of paper 
pinned so as to shield a flower from the sun. His 
father had been gone these many years. 

A sigh rose involuntarily to David's lips, and 
then because of what he had in his heart decided 
to do he was rather glad that there was no danger 
that his father would ever know. 
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David remembered his father very well, though 
he had been a child when that father died. He 
knew, however, that his ideas of honor had been 
very strict. 

David opened the slat gate and walked slowly 
toward the house. Some late roses were still 
sweetening the air, and the circular flower beds 
were ablaze with dahlias and hollyhocks. A 
mocking-bird was singing in a big oak tree near 
the well; a tame squirrel scampered to and fro 
under the tree; a hen with a half-fledged brood 
of chickens was clucking and scratching content- 
edly near the steps. Otherwise there were no 
signs of life about the place. His maiden aunt, 
who lived alone at the old place, had evidently 
gone to the fields, where David saw a wagon being 
piled high with bundles of fodder. 

He ascended the steps and pushed open the 
wide door, which in true country fashion was 
never locked. The hall was dark and cool after 
the fierce heat of the sun, and for a moment he 
could not see clearly. The homely furniture 
loomed out grotesquely in the semi-darkness. He 
ran quickly upstairs to his own old room, — ^the 
one he had had as a boy, — and instinctively set 
his bag down by the washstand. 

The little room, with bare floor and rickety fur- 
niture, was half under the eaves. Cobwebs hung 
from the ceiling and large trays of drying fruit 
were on the bed and the bureau. How lonely I 
How desolate ! Yet how full, to David, of tender. 
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flooding memories. He seemed to be a boy again, 
patiently picking out one tune after another on 
his old fiddle, — sometimes lying flat on his back 
on the bed as he did so. It was to this room that 
he had been sent in disgrace after his first nauseat- 
ing attempt to smoke. His mother had come to 
him there, and had laid cool hands on his hot 
forehead. How he had loved her, and how he 
had hated himself for having grieved her. He 
remembered that at her gentle touch his love for 
her had rushed over him in a tender overmastering 
flood, and he had sobbed out his contrition on her 
loving breast. 

Even after all these years David felt a lump 
rise in his throat, and his eyes were dim with un- 
shed tears. 

He left his room and looked into the other bed- 
rooms. Each one brought back some happy scene 
of childhood. He trod softly, for it seemed to 
him that he was on holy ground. Then he went 
downstairs. At times it seemed to him that the 
whole house was filled with the happy voices of 
children. He was tired and overwrought; tears 
rose again to his eyes, for downstairs tender mem- 
ories again crowded upon him. His grandmother 
had planted the vine at the end of the piazza. 
He could see it shining green through the window. 
That was his grandfather's clock that ticked so 
loudly in the next room. 

David passed into his mother's room. It was 
here that he had first seen the light. It was here 
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that he had last seen his mother alive. Could 
he ever forget the look of heavenly joy on her face 
when they told her that David had come? 

Ah, the tender clinging of that dying mother's 
arms ! He could never forget it, nor the look of 
gladness in her eyes. 

It was in this room that he had seen her sleeping 
the sleep from which there is no waking. How 
reverently he had touched the smooth bands of 
iron-gray hair and the slender brown hands folded 
forever on that gentle breast ! 

As David thought of her and of all her gentle 
influences, the cloak with which he intended to hide 
wrong-doing fell from him like a garment and 
his real soul stool bare. 

She had loved him; she had been so proud of 
him. How she had trusted him I 

He seemed to see himself a little child again 
repeating quotations after his mother in that very 
room while the summer moonlight shone through 
the window and a mocking-bird sang in the tree 
by the well. He could hear himself sapng over 
and over : 

''Lift up clean hands and a pure heart." 

''Blessed are the pure in heart." 

"Whatsoever things are pure, think on these 
things." 

For the first time in David's life the conscious- 
ness of a personal God came to him, and it came 
with overpowering strength. He fell on his knees 
by the bed. 
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"My mother's God," he prayed, "save mc from 
myself." 

When David arose from his knees he felt at 
peace with the world. He had found the God of 
his people. 

He heard his aunt coming in and he went out 
to meet her. 

"Why, Davie!" she cried joyously, "I am so 
glad to see you." Then noticing the singular ex- 
pression on his face, she added, "Why, you look 
as if you had seen a vision." 

David smiled tenderly. "I think I have," he 
answered softly. "I have been thinking of 
Mother." 




CHAPTER XIII 

Milliccnt sat across the aisle of the train from 
Tony Armstrong. She looked white and weary, 
but never once during the trying day had her cour- 
age failed or her faith wavered. Tony admired 
her more in the trying position in which she was 
placed than he had ever done before in all tlys 
years.that he had known her. His own opinion of 
David and Cinthy did not waver, however. He 
knew what he knew. 

"The last station was marked ten miles to Lick- 
stone." Millicent spoke for the first time in over 
an hour. "We will soon be there." She laughed 
nervously. "I almost wish we had not come," 
she went on presently, "Davie will think it so 
queer." 

"I guess he will understand," Tony answered 
grimly. 

Millicent said nothing more, and Tony resumed 
his thoughts. He wished that he could prepare 
her for what he knew she would find, but seem- 
ingly she would not understand. It was going to 
be awfully hard on the brave little woman, he 
thought. 

When they reached Lickstone Tony and Milli- 
cent were the only passengers to get off the train. 
The first person that Millicent saw was Dr. Mc- 
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Kinnon. She often neglected him in Millford, 
but this afternoon it seemed good to see him. She 
hurried forward. 

'*Oh, Dr. McKinnon," she said, ''I am so glad 
to see you." Then going straight to the point, she 
asked: ''Can you tell me anything of Da^e? I 
came home this morning and found the house 
locked up and no one at home, so I came straight 
on here." Her color came and went, but other- 
wise she showed no sign of anxiety. 

"David is not here," Dr. McKinnon replied, 
''but Cinthy is at Mrs. Graham's. I came up with 
her this morning." 

Millicent shot a triumphant look at Tony, and 
her color glowed steadily as she asked quietly: 
"Well, where is Davie then? Tony was sure we 
would find him here. He saw Davie and Cinthy 
when they got on the train." 

"David got off at Damascus early this morning,'* 
answered Dr. McKinnon. "Are you going to 
Cinthy?" he went on. "I will go with you in a 
moment." He turned to speak to someone and 
Tony extended his hand to Millicent. "Forgive 
me, Millicent," he said. "You were right. I was 
wrong. Can you forgive me?" 

"I am only too glad to be able to do so," Milli- 
cent answered, looking up at him with shining eyes. 
"You have been so good to me, Tony. I can never 
forget it. I certainly shall not find fault because 
you were mistaken." She shook his proffered hand 
warmly. 
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Dr. McKinnon came back and picked up Milli- 
cent's bag and they walked up the steep road to- 
gether to Mrs. Graham's. 

To Millicent's surprise there was no sign of 
Cinthy. She asked where she was, but was told 
that the girl had a bad headache and had gone to 
bed. Headache was a new ailment for Cinthy, 
and Millicent wondered a little, but said nothing. 

She went early to her room, and was sur- 
prised in a few minutes to hear a light tap at her 
door. On opening it she was more surprised to 
see Cinthy standing outside, dressed and looking 
quite well. 

"Why, Cinthy!" MiDicent exclaimed affection- 
ately as she reached up to give the ^rl a kiss, ''they 
told me that you had a headache.'' 

Cinthy drew back from the proffered kiss, but 
she took Millicent's face gently between her hands 
and looked at her earnestly. 

"May I come in a little while?" she asked. "I 
have something to say to you. I thought you 
would know I didn't have a headache 1" 

The little bedroom afforded only one chair, so 
Cinthy took a seat on the edge of the bed. She 
sat very still and straight, with her bright head 
slightly bent and her pretty feet side by side on 
the floor. The expression of her face was earnest 
and tense, and her hands were tightly clasped in 
her lap. She sat so still for so long that Millicent 
finally said interrogatively, "Well, Cinthy?" 

"I wished to see you first alone; that is why I 
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avoided you this tfteraoon, and why I have come 
here to-night" Cinthy spoke rapidly. ''Since 
coming in here I have been trying to think where 
to begin with what I wish to tell you. I never 
could make a set speech, though, so I have decided 
to start at the end and work backward. I have 
found God in the mountains, Mrs. Witherspoon." 

MiUicent made a slight movement of surprise 
and as if she would speak, but Cinthy held up her 
hand. 

"Let me finish," she said gravely. "I have lota 
to tell. You have a good husband, Mrs. Withcr- 
spoon. You do not know how good. I do." 

Again Millicent made a slight movement, and 
held herself a little more erect. 

"Bear with me," Cinthy continued, "and forgive 
me if you can. I have tried to do you a great 
wrong. I tried to steal your — I had no God and 
I — ^Ah, God! how I loved him!" Cinthy raised 
her clenched hands, and then let them drop. "I 
did not think it was wrong. That is my only ex- 
cuse. For months I have been trying to— -You 
were so little with him, so little interested in his 
life, so taken up with your own affairs, that I 
thought it would be easy; but I could not do it. 
He is honest, Mrs. Witherspoon. Only this 
morning when he came away from MiUford with 
me I was so happy because — Do not blame him 
for coming. I made him do it. His heart was 
never in it. I always knew that, but I loved 
him — 
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"He left me on the train in old Dr. McKinnon's 
care. I was indignant. What girl wants to talk 
to an old preacher all day? Besides, I was very 
much disturbed that Dr. Witherspoon had left 
me. Please let me tell you everything," Cinthy 
urged as Millicent again moved restlessly. "I 
must tell you. God will not forgive me if I do 
not. For a while I would not talk to Dr. McKin- 
non except to give as short answers as possible to 
his questions. 

"He was very kind and gentle and did not seem 
to notice my rudeness. He kept on trying to inter- 
est and divert me. When the mountains first came 
into view, however, I could not conceal my excite- 
ment, for I had never seen them before. He was 
as enthusiastic as I was and answered all my ques- 
tions so charmingly and told me such interesting 
things about each one that came into view that I 
had to give up. In a short time we were talking 
like old friends. 

"I never will know how it happened, but I know 
he did it on purpose. Anyway, he said something 
about God. I think I did it partly to make him 
angry, partly because it was true, but, however, 
it was, I told him I did not believe in God. 
You would think that he would have been angry 
at that, but he was not. He was as gentle 
and tender as he could be, and talked to me 
as lovingly as if I had been his own daughter. 
Before I realized it I was pouring out my whole 
story to him, and just in the midst of it the train 
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stopped at Lickstone. He had intended to go 
on to Mont Eagle to-day, but he got off the train 
with me. 

'^He was goodness and sweetness itself to me. 
He showed me where I had been wrong from the 
first, and what a frightful wrong I would have 
done to the Doctor, and to you, to myself, and to 
society, if I had succeeded in my plans. 

"He showed me God. You do not know what 
that means to me, for I have been without Him 
all my life. Mrs. Conner tried to teach me, but 
I hardened my heart. I did not want to 'take up 
any cross.' I did not want 'to lose my life to gain 
it.' I did not understand, but Dr. McKinnon 
showed me. He made me want to give up my own 
way, and do what is right. I have found God." 

"Oh, Cinthyl" Millicent cried remorsefully. 
"You shame me! To think that I might have 
helped you, and in my selfishness I only placed 
you in greater danger." 

"I have come," Cinthy interrupted, "to beg you 
to forgive me for—Will you? Can you?" She 
looked earnestly at Millicent, her voice full of 
pleading, her eyes brimming with tears. 

"I can and do forgive you," Millicent answered 
earnestly. "Some day a good man will love you 
as you deserve to be loved, and you will be 
happy." 

"I don't know," Cinthy answered slowly, "but 
I hope so." She rose as she spoke. "I will not see 
you in the morning, so I will say good-bye." 
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"Whyl" cried Millicent, "where are you 
going?" 

"I thought Dr. McKinnon had told you. I 
am going with him to Mont Eagle to-morrow. 
There is some kind of a church meeting that he 
thinks I will like." Cinthy made a little grimace. 
"I don't care a rap for the meeting, but I would 
do anything for Dr. McKinnon. His married 
daughter is there, so I will not be as lonely there 
as I would be here." Cinthy's eyes filled again, 
but she smiled brightly. 

She leaned over Millicent an instant as if about 
to kiss her, then straightened up. 

"Good-bye," she said simply. 

"Good-bye, Cinthy," Millicent said, and pulling 
the girl down she kissed her as a mother might kiss 
a daughter. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Three years later David and Millicent were 
passing the summer at David's old home. 

One night a mocking-bird was singing to his 
mate with soft wooing notes in the big oak tree 
by the well. Far over in the woods on the hill- 
side a whippoorwill was giving forth his plaintive 
call. 

The big south window in David's mother's room 
was spread wide open to the calm beauty of the 
summer night. Millicent was sitting in a low chair 
by the window singing a lullaby to little David, 
whose curly golden head was pillowed on her arm. 

David tiptoed into the room. "Is he asleep?" 
he whispered. 

"Yes," Millicent answered in the same tone, 
and she lifted the sleeping child tenderly and laid 
him in his father's arms. 
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THE END 
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